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This book marks a distinctively forward step The wide introduction of this book into com- 
in the publication of commercial law texts. It | mercial schools in al] parts of the country, and 
is the work of a prominent lawyer and of a suc- J its great popularity among teachers of the 
cessful teacher, which insures the soundness of } subject, amply testify to its superior merits. 
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stated, and are illustrated by actual cases ] ern in its methods, and contains an abundance 
decided by the courts. of practical drills in business problems. 
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_—— SEEDS FOR SCHOOLS. 
The School Garden Association has made arrangementg : 
by which it is enabled to supply reliable seeds, both 
vegetable and flower, for the use of schools and pupils. 
Care will be taken to choose sorts that start early and 
develop quickly so that pupils may keep up their interest, 
ix JONES. President of the and see results before the summer vacation. 
Mic Faw State Normal College. The seeds will be selected for their educational value, 
Wie Jones Beaders (five-book and to illustrate distinctive types. The vegetable collec- 
° edition) appeared in the spring of tion will include those that grow upon a vine like the 
903, anc > CO are 4 a gf r C ik i 
FIVE-BOOK SERIES pe ee A Mice Mmter ort preg petite ty for the root ~caggtgaaegen those 
have been widely adopted in the . hice, ve pene, Ce Se wen = = 
schools of the country. may come to a head like lettuce, and those forming a : 
The ** Jones Readers by Grades.”’ bulb like the onion. These will be put up in separate 
recently published, present a series packets, and the five packets put into an envelope to be 


of eight books corresponding to the known as collection No. 1. The collection will be sold 
EIGHT-BOOK SERIES eight grades or years below the 


: rei ; for five cents. 
high schools. They contain not Lp os ' 

BY GRADES only all the matter of the earlier Flower seeds will include equally representative and 
series, but, in addition, a very instructive types like the sweet pea, nasturtium, poppy, 
eg epee ata o ante selections of mignonette, ete. These also will be put up in five sepa- 
a high order of e ‘lience. } P 

err CURSE OF ExCNERe rate packets, enclosed in an envelope and known as col- 


= . lection Nc. 2. This collection, also, will be sold for five 

iB IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS - ; : 

iS: 4, The readers are chiefly distinguished by their careful grading, by cents. Sy breaking a collection, the teacher will have 
ee the high literary merit of their subject-matter, and by their effective a kate Gado - ‘mrniche Se ¢ 7 
hk Sak aiinioasted tennl hemteme. five packets, which can be furnished to pupils at one cent 
ay * The wideexperience and authoritative rank of theauthorespecially ach. so tha vi il nee e Wi t at ast one nacke 
ihe qualify him for the editing of a series of readers ach, so that no pupil need be without at least one packet 
Bs — reading matter includes selections from the best literature of f seed. Many will be able to have a little garden snot 
the world. . ; : 

%, * Well-chosen explanatory and biographical notes make each lesson at home on which to plant the full collections, and cul- 
3 clear and intelligible without detracting from the main purpose of : . : a 
ion the books,— the teaching of reading. tivate a permanent interest in gardening. 

EP “ The illustrations are numerous and attractive, and represent the F a 3 
ni work of the best artists and engravers. It is hoped that this arrangement will enable all those 

; * The attractive cover, the durable binding, and the clear, well- ahs cm = . oe 2 
if printed page unite in making the mechanical execution of these desiring to do so, to provide readily and intelligently for 


books as nearly perfect as possible. 


~ 


the needs of the school garden. 
° In ordering, state how many No. 1 collections and how 
GINN & COMPANY Publishers many No. 2 eollections are desired, and remit at the rate 
ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON of five cents for each collection in post-office money 


order, payable to the School Garden Association, Station 
A, Box L, Boston, Mass. 


Equipment for Geography (Do not fail to write your own name and address in 


full.) 
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An@rew Carnegie has given $125,000 to the Rensselaer 
The LATEST and BEST Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, whose main building was 
burned last June. J. J. Albright of Buffalo has given 
$50,000, the alumni themselves $90,000, and from the in- 


Wall Maps surance $30,090 has been realized. This will give a new 


building at once. 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?| 
_ TO PRUVE that Daus’ * Tip-Top 
+ a, is the best and simplest device tor 
a IY" M™\ making 100 copies from pen 
ae eee ®) Written and 50 copies from type 
yO F written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10 

days’ trial. 


Price $7.50 less trac le 


Pedagogically correct THE FELIX P. H. Gave BuELic ray net | 


Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City | 


Also Maps for Special Subjects Omee ofa ate House, Boston, 


January 16, 1905. 
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EXAMINATION 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! scion suPenwrenoewrs 


A public examination of r rsons wishing to obtain the certificate of 

approval of the State Board of Education for the position of superin- 

? tendent of schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 

Send for catalogue. School Dept. ad @ be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 10, 
at 9.30 A.M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in teach- 
ing or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of Mas- 
sachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY “Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Secre- 


tary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so. 


144 Essex Street e Boston, Mass. GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


Secretary. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, 
sity: 


Clark Univer- 
Man is the tadpole of an archangel. 


FrANcIS W. PARKER: In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the causes of punishment are to be 
found in some weakness on the part of the teacher. 


Joun W. Cook, Jé/inois: The beauty of the 
real teacher is that attractiveness which gives us the 
fecling that sympathy and helpfulness are beaming 
out upon us. 


Joun MacDona.p, Jopeka, Kansas: In the 
governing of a school the teacher should seldom or 
never go to the extreme limit of his authority. The 
wise ruler of a state uses power sparingly. 


SUPERINTENDENT Francis 5S. Brick, Uz- 
bridge, Mass.: There is no “new education.” It 
is the old education made more thorough, more effec- 
tive, more far-reaching. It is the old education 
which in former years touched one boy out of a hun- 
dred, and which now reaches seventy-five or eighty 
out of the hundred, and will reach more as we come 
to understand and develop it. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City: A principal with little ideas, little 
foresight, erratic or unsteady judgment, can never 
cut much of a swath either in teaching or instilling 
noble ideals in the minds of others, or in getting 
children te work steadily, intelligently. and thor- 
oughly in what they undertake. If no light in good 
strong rays has ever entered one’s soul, such a soul 
can never shed any real light into the soul of an- 
other. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. E. CHANCELLOR, Pater- 
son, N.J.: The public, even the public on boards 
of education, usually cannot discriminate between 
the very active superintendent who does many things 
worth while, and the one perhaps equally active who 
dces nothing worth while. The idle incompetent is 
less dangerous than the energetic. The political 
superintendent is afraid to advocate high salaries, 
for his mission is to employ subordinates for low 
salaries and to gloss over their deficiencies. He pro- 
tects principals who have not changed a single idea 
in a score of vears, and then wonders why his schools 
are not highly favored by the public. His state is 
indeed pitiable. 


FATHERHOOD. 
BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
A RADIANT MEMORY, 


I have no theories of fatherhood to present, only 
a radiant memory. 

I remember a tall man with a full black beard, 
clear, light, blue eyes, a high, white forehead with a 
flourish of dark hair above it. He wore a tight- 
fitting suit ef blue overall cloth, and Russian im- 
perial boots of grain leather which came above the 
knees. I can see him now walking to his mill with 
a quick long siride, or standing before a turning 
lathe with a snowstorm of shavings, powdering him 
from head to-foot. : 

This was the man whom mother was always glad 
to see. This was the man who never came into the 
house without stopping to put his arm about her and 
kiss her and whisper something in her ear. This 
was the man who drew me between his knees before 
breakfast and called me “Little Sonny” and “Hen-o- 
ree-O-Nic-o-las,” and patted a jig upon my back. 
He rode me upon his shoulder, sat me upon his knee, 
and practiced me on the sounds of the alphabet un- 
til I never mispronounced,.and took me upon the 
front seat by his side whenever he drove anywhere. 
This was the man who sang bass in church, and who 
sat in the twilight Sunday evening and played a 
mellow-toned flute of ebony with machinery of Ger- 
man silver. 

I was afraid of him, just a little; because he was 
so tall and strong, and because everybody and all the 
animals IT knew minded whatever he said: I used 
to think mother was afraid of him, too, because she 
used to blnsh when he came near her. And thea 
once when I was busy playing and said, “Wait a 
minute,” twice, when mother asked me to. put away 
my things and go to bed, he looked at me and said 
“Henry!” in such a way that I never forgot it. I 
imagine it was the memory of such a look that made 
my brother Fred once ask mother to punish him for 
some disobedience rather than tell father about it; 
or perhaps it might have been Fred’s recollection of 
a punishment which I reeeived for lying.. “Is il 
possible my first hoy will tell a lie to his mother?” 
my father had asked, with a piercing look straight 
through me. He talked with me calmly, kindly, but 
to his sorrow I persisted in my lies, defying him and 
everybody else to make me say anything I did not 
please to say. “Then I shall have to punish you,” 
he said, and reached for a maple shoot which [ had 
been using upon my wooden horse. I have never 
forgotten that whipping.—the thrill of it which took 
my breath away, the pain of it which surprised me 
beyond measure, the wonder that father’s face could 
be so calm through it all. He shut himself into his 
bedroom afterwards and prayed to God with tears 
that his hoy might never tell a lie again. I dis- 
covered that day the heinousness of sin. 

Not iong after, when father was away, I was 
throwing stones near a shoe shop in the village and 
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broke a pane of glass. Somebody told mother. She 
called me in and said, “You know what your father 
told you abowt throwing stones in the street?” Yes, 
I knew. “When he comes home, tell him at ence 
what you have done, that you are sorry, and that you 
will never do so again.” Qh, the agony of that after- 
noon! What would father say? What wouldn’t he 
do? He would kill me. Ah, how little I knew him! 
When at last he came, and I had managed tw sob out 
my poor story, his keen eyes softened with tears, he 
wrapped his strong arms about my shrinking little 
body and lifted me tenderly into his lwp. He told 
me that he would forgive me, that he was happy to 
know that I had told the truth, that he weuld pay 
a man to set the glass; and then his voice failed him 
and he kissed me upon the forehead. The memory 
of that kiss will go with me as a benediction forever. 
I knew that dav the joy of a pardoned sinner. 

How L-.admired that man! When I awoke of a 
spring morning I could hear him whisiling while he 
spaded the garden. He hived bees, and managed 
ugly horses; he could mow and milk and run the 
machinery in the~mill. He covld make the most 
wonderful things with a jackknife—toads that could 
hop, jumping-jacks, willow whistles, darts, bows and 
arrows, windmills. When the new church was built 
in the village he sawed the shingles, turned the 
rosettes, carved the ornaments with his own hand, 
muide the great clock dials, and set up the clock. 

Then came illness. The dust of the mill was too 
much for his lungs. The puffing engine, the hum- 
ming planer, the great crying and singing saw which 
ate its way through oak logs, the buzzing lathe, the 
clucking shingle jointer, were all sold and carried 
away. Faiher built a shoe shop and set up the new 
machinery. Business was rushing. He was often 
away to Boston and New York and Philadelphia, and 
had wondrous stories to tell of locomotives and 
steamboats and elevators, of which we boys never 
tirec 

When ! was about seven years old father tcok me 
to Boston by way of the white steamer from Hing- 
ham. It was just after the great fire. I remember 
the heans of rec-hot ashes, the queer, distorted 
shapes of iren, the weird ruins of granite walls, and 
the soldiers with tall hats and glittering regalia 
standing guard. It was a gala day for me, but-a 
day of thick darkness for him. The fire had rnined 
his business. The creditors came to the factory in 
ihe country. examined the machinery, looked 
through our honse, walked over the little homestead 
and went away. 

Again everything was sold. With hired money, 
father built a little cottage from plans which he 
drew himself, and into it we went. There were four 
of us boys then, all as vigorous and as hungry as 
healthy country boys alone can be. We must be fed. 
Ife opened a repair shop in the village. It was our 
delight. There were a buzz saw, a jig saw, a car- 
penter’s bench, a hand forge with rotary blower, a 
turning lathe, together with all sorts of big tools for 
repairing machinery, and all sorts of little tools for 
repairing clocks and watches. 

But business was slack. It was a‘hard winter. 
Day after day no work came to the shop. But what 
geod times we had at home! Father played horse 





with us. We rode upon his back as he crawled about 
the floor on his hands and knees. He told funn 
storics. He taught us how to make little trelliges 
for house plants and how to saw wall brackets from 
thin woud, which, later, we sold from door to door in 
a neighboring village and so earned our first money, 
We had enough to eat, such as it was,—the. simplest. 
and often coarsest of fare,—but mealtimes were 
always jolly. Father was the light and joy of the 
house. 

But every day there was a time when we missed 
him. J! wondered about it at first; but once or twice 
I found him in a room alone with a Bible before him, 
and once I found him upon his knees. I have that 
Bible now; and when I turn to the twenty-third 
Psalin and find the pages soiled and worn, or to the 
last chapters in John’s gospel and his epistles, and 
fina the leaves loose and brown and spotted as with 
tears, 1 know the secret of those silent hours, and 
I know also the secret of that perpetual joy which 
like a fountain of living water overflowed upon us all 
in prosperity or adversity, morning, noon, and night, 
every day of his life. 

He never made us boys a promise which he did not 
keep; never deceived us; when he wished us to obey 
him, never spoke more than once; and never re- 
quired the formation of an intellectual or moral 
habit which he did not himself exemplify. And yet 
he was not harsh or unkind, or even inconsiderate in 
dealing. with us. We were taught by example a 
reverence for sacred things, a respect for age, and a 
thoughiful courtesy towards women. 

On Sunday afternoons he read aloud the Bible 
stories until we knew the old book almost by heart. 
Winter evenings he read to us such books as Good- 
rich’s “History of the World,” Dr. Kane’s “Explora- 
tions in the Arctic,” and Abbott’s “History of the 
Civil War.’ When we begun te read for ourselves 
he knew what we read. Beeaure of his thoughtful- 
ness in those days I have never read a useless or 
vicious ‘book. 

Anosiher invaluable lesson taught by exainple was 
industry. We were to do with our might whatever 
our hands could find to do, simply because it was 
right to work that way. Moreover, we were to be 
generous in our living. We were here to help—to 
heip each other and to help God save the world 
Therefore we must give of our time, our talents, our 
money, to assist in every good work. In the darkest 
days one-tenth of the scanty earnings was set aside 
as conseerated money and given away as occasion 
scrved. No one ever pleaded a worthy cause in vain. 

From my earliest recollection of him to the sad 
day of his death I never heard a cross or unkind 
word or saw an angry or impatient look pass between 
him and the woman he loved, the sweet mother of 
the seven children who now rise up and call him 
blessed. 


“With beams December planets dart, 
His cold cye truth and conduct scanned; 
July was in his sunny heart, 
October in his liberal hand.” 


—- _ +0. @-0-@-0--@ 0. __ — 
A. F. F., Utah: I read your paper constantly, and 
it is very helpful to me, The artic'es bearing on Eng- 
lish particularly interest me. 
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THE ANDERSEN CENTENNIAL. 


BY MARIE L. 


We are fast approaching the centennial of the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen. Of him all true 
lovers of fairy tales will say: “We shall never look 
upon his like again,” and I am hoping that we may 
have some celebration of this birthday in all the in- 
stitutions of the country. from the kindergarten to 
the university. To those who know, love, Hans 
Christian Andersen, no very, urgent appeal will be 
necessary. ‘Those who know him not, or who have 
relegated him to the nurserv, classing him in their 
minds with the Grimm stories, or the passing modern 
fairy tales, I would most earnestly commend to 
read Andersen, or renew their acquaintance with 
this treasure” discovered in the 
“neglected nonsense of the nursery.” 

My claim to make this appeal is founded on the 


“rare poetic 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


fact that I have devoted many years of faithful study 
to the dramatic interpretation of these masterpieces 

both in country and in 
America, and the generous appreciation I have met 
has given me courage to act as spokeswoman for all 





of literature, my own 


the many lovers of Andersen in both countries. I 
know how numerous these lovers are, for it has been 


my privilege to present these stories to every kind of 
audience; and, although the fullest and finest appre- 
eiaticn has come from the more cultivated listeners, 
I am more and more convinced that there is some- 
thing universally dramatic in many of these stories 
which apype als to all. 

On the poet’s last birthday, in 1875, the children ot 
America collected their pennies to purchase a gift 
to their admiration for the 
friend to whom they owed so many happy hours. 
Would it not be fitting that this same spirit should 
inspire the children (of all ages) to-day, and encour- 
age thei to have some fitting memorial of the 100th 
birthday all through the country? 

The work of a great writer only will stand the test 
Sore of these little dramas in miniature 


which would testify 


of time. 


SHEDLOCK, 


CHICAGO. 

were first given to the world in the “thirties” of last: 
century; they rank to-day even more highly than at 
that time. Such tales as “The Ugly Duckling,” “The 

















Tin. Soldier,” “Ole Luk-Oie.” “What the Moon Saw,” 
will live forever, kecause there is something cle- 
mental in them which will appeal, in all ages, to all 
sorts and conditions of men, but there are many 
more less known which it would be well to study and 
learn to enjey as much as some of the old faveri es. 
1 would suggest that during this coming year all 


the stories be read anew. They have that wonderfui 
quality which makes them grow for us as we grow, 
and we are constantly lifting veils and discovering 
new beauties which we did not suspect as children, 
though there was a charm in the stories then which 
we do not lose as we grow up. 

I think there has been no more sympathetic writer 
on the subject of Hans Christian Andersen in 
America than the late Horace Sendder, and we feel 
his loss more keenly than ever when we wish to 
stimulate the public zeal on hehalf of the great 
Danish child Mr. Scudder appreciated so fully. -He 
has realized almost more than any other commenta- 
tor Andersen’s unique power of entering into the 
feelings of inanimate objects. I quote the following 
which is most illuminating for all, but 
mostly for those who have not recognized the “mul- 
tum in parvo” of Andersen’s work:— 

“Tis success in treating inanimate objects was due 
not to his happy discovery of latent properties, but 
to the nice feeling and strict obedience to the laws 
of art with which he made use of this discovery. His 
genius enabled him to see a soul in a darning needle; 
but it also enabled him to perceive the limitation of 
the life he was to portray, so that, while he was on 
the edge of an absurdity, he did not lose his balance. 
The life which he sets before us is not a travesty 
of human life. It is human life, repeated in minia- 
ture, under conditions which give a charming and 
unexpected variety.” 
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I wish that on April 2, which falls on a Sunday, 
there could be a selection of Andersen read in the 
Sunday schools, and that on Saturday, the Ist, or 
Monday, the 3rd, something in the way of a service 
could be held with different readings for the various 
grades in all the public schools. I herewith give a 
list of stories suitable for the younger or older chil- 
dren. 

In Berlin, it was said of Andersen: “Thou are not 
dead. thou shalt live forever in the hearts of chil- 
dren.” 

Fortunately the age of the child is not limited, 
and if we “grown-ups” would appreciate him to the 
full, we must come to him in a childlike spirit, but 
with the maturer experience of life, and then he will 
give us in exquisite child-like form that deeper in- 
sight into the mystery of things for which the more 
developed mind craves. © 

For those who have no ears to listen to these deli- 
cate fancies, I remind them of the lines,— 


“And, darling, when at close of day, 
You fold your tiny hands, 

Remember, for the men to pray 
Who lose their fairy-lands.” 


a >.0-+0 
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READINGS FROM ANDERSEN. 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES. 


The Ole Luk-Oie Series (omitting the last story, 

What the old man does is always right). 
FOR CHILDREN FROM EIGHT TO TEN. 

“Thumbeling.” 

“The Princess and the Pea.” 

Parts of “Snow Queen.” 

“The T.ittle Tin Soldier.” 

“Jack the Dullard.” 


FOR OLDER GRADES. 


Choose from,— 
“The Nightingale.” 
“The Ugly Duckling.” 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes.” 
“The Tittle Mermaid.” 
“Little Ida’s Flowers.” 
Parts of “The Ice-maids.” 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
“The Buckwheat.” 


“The Snow-drop.” 
“Hive from a Pod.” 


= 100 0-0 @-0 
SINCERITY. 


To be sincere. To look Tife in the eyes 
With calm, undrooping gaze. 

Always to mean 
The high and truthful thing. 

Never to screen 
Behind the unmeant word, the sharp surprise 
Of cunning, never tell the little lies 
Of look or thought. Always to choose between 
The true and small, the true and large, serene 
And high above Life's cheap dishcnesties. 


The soul that steers by this unfading star 
Needs never other compass. All the far 
Wide waste shall blaze with guiding light, though 
rocks 
And sirens meet and mock its straining gaze. 
Secure from stcrms and all Life’s battle-shocks 
It shall not veer from any righteous ways. 
—Maurice Smiley. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL. 
BY O. J. KERN, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The country child is entitled to every whit as good 
an educational opportunity as that now enjoyed by 
the most favored city child attending the American 
public schoo!. The first educational up-lift that is 
coming to the country child is the sense of the beau- 
tiful in the new ideal being created-as to the charac- 
ter and appearance of the country schoolhouse and 
grounds. The second educational uplift for the 
country child is to make the training in the country 
schocl more practical, more related to the life of the 
child on the farm. The things surrounding the child 
on the farm should be utilized in a system of training 
that will result in greater efficiency for the boy or 
girl who is to remain on the farm. The third factor 
contributing to the educational uplift for the country 
child is the consolidation of country scheols, thus 
aflording high school privileges to all the country 
children. In the development of our natjonal life 
the time has now come to improve the country 
school. There is now a greater interest on the part 
of the publie in this part of the educational field, 
aiready too long neglected. ‘The country school 
should not only be a preparation for life, but it 
should be life. 
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OPINIONS CONCERNING HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
REPORTED BY GEORGE E. GAY. 
VIEW NUMBER TWO. 


i am permitted to give the views of Rev. Henry 
Slaymaker, D. D., of the school committee in Jack- 
sonville, Massachusetts. Dr. Slaymaker has been 
chairman of the committee for fifteen or twenty 
years, takes a deep interest in all matters eduea- 
tional, visits the schools frequently, knows most of 
the teachers by name, is interested in the high 
school, and sighs for the good old days of Andrews 
and Stoddard’s grammar, when pupils really learned 
Latin. Dr. Slaymaker writes as follows:— 

“J ds not know what control teachers and school 
commritiees have over athletics, but if I were to ex- 
press my opinion I should say that they have no con- 
trol worthy of the name, and that matters are going 
from bad to worse pretty fast. A high school boy 
used to have the elements of manliness about him 
somewhere, but I can discoyer none now. On the 
street, at the Y. M. C. A., at the public library, on 
the street car, he is, so far as I can discover, the 
leader and promoter of everything that is disreput- 
able. He will not give up his seat to a lady or an 
aged person, he is the centre of rough house every- 
where, he leers at respectable people, puffs cigarette 
smoke in my face, runs wild through the town when 
ali honest peovle are abed, hoots and toots like a 
wild Indian frem Idaho, and seems to me to be a 
very child of Satan. I never went to a ball game, 
but I’ve seen the crowd from the street car, and I 
ean heur the yelling from my study window. I tried 
to write a sermon on heaven last week while a game 
was going on. I changed the title to hell when I got 
throych. 

“What am I going to do about it? Nothing I fear, 
hut 1 shall try to stem the tide in our town. I’ve 
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called the attention of our committee to the matter, 
but they are too busy saving dollars to try to save 
the souls of these young men. I’ve spoken to the 
high school principal, and he says he is helpless. 
Evidently this is the boys’ age when the school- 
master confesses himself unable to manage his own 
school. 

“What would I do if I could? Id stop the who'e 
athletic business as it is at present. 

“Wouldn't destroy college athletics? Just give me 
1 chance. When | went to college, I went for the 
purpose of getting an education, and I got it. I 
went to chapel, I went to lectures, I learned my 
lessons, | kept study hours, I got enough exercise 
sawing wood and sweeping floors, and walking to 
class and chapel. I was number three in my class. 
In those days young men had ambition to be of ser- 


vice in the world. Now a young man doesn’t know 
what you mean when you say service; but say fun 
and a good time and his eyes open wide. Why, you 
have to give a young man cake and ice cream to get 
him inside of a church. And athletics is the heart 
and core of the whole mischief. They encourage 
about evervthing that is bad and hardly anything 
that is good. Can a boy go to his books and learn a 
lesson when lie is fresh from the yelling, howling 
mob that watches a ball game? Impossible, impos- 
sible. 1 shall bring the matter up again at the next 
nieciing of the school committee, and offer a rule to 
the elect that any student in our city high sehool 
who is present at any game of baseball or football or 
basket ball or at an indoor athletic meet, where 
pupils of another high school are participants, shall 
be at once dismissed from the school.” 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


First State Document from the New Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education More Men 
Teachers Wanted —Peculiarities of the State Policy —Salaries Should Be Higher. 





Boston, January 27. George H. Martin,*the new secre- 
tary of the state board of education, has given- to the 
public, in his first annual report as secretary, a docu- 
ment which is well worth careful reading in all its parts 
by the educators and general public of the state. The 
first part cf the report, signed by the members of the 
state beard themeecives, has also points of significance. 
They say that there is need of more men teachers: “The 
number of men employed as teachers has fallen off 
twenty-six during the year (there being now 1,247 men 
and 13.494 women—the latter en increase during the year 
oi 468),—not an encouraging sign for those who have 
hoped that the profession of teaching might grow in at- 
tractiveness for the male sex. The fact seems to be that 
in this state, at least, the boy is destined to fall more and 
more uncer the influence of the woman teacher. We 
think that the matter cf inducing more men to take up 
the professicn of teaching is well worthy of ithe deep 
consideration of all persons interested in educaticn. 
How this is to be accomplished it is difficult to say. 
There is ro question that teaching would have more at- 
tractiveness for both men and women if they felt that 
their tenure of office was secure, that good progressive 
work would bring in its train progressive salaries, and 
that old age would not find them in the same straits as 
are so many ieachers after long years of fa'thful service.” 

Last yeer Massachusetts spent $16,436,657 on her pub- 
lic schools, of which $12,783,235 went for the support of 
schools and $2,642,075 for new schoolhouses alone, and 
$3,653,432 for that purpose, permanent improvements, and 
ordinary repairs. 

Commendation is given to recent legislation which 
tends to centralize the authority of the state over edu- 
cation. The law for the state examination of some su- 
perintendents in union districts is praised. Of the new 
rorma! scheols the board says: ‘“The facts to-day show 
that all of our normal schools are vindicating the wis- 
dom of their establishment. The number of trained 
teachers is steadily increasing, and in some counties of 
the Commenwealth, notably in the western section, the 
number of public schoc] teachers who have had normal 
school training has more than doubled within the last 
ten years.” ‘The board recommends the establishment 
of a system of vearly ecnferences of normal school prin- 
cipals in Bostor, the meetings to include superintend- 
ents and high school principals from all over the state, 


as a means promoting general knowledge of the public 
school system. 

Secreiary Martiu discusses the school policy of Massa- 
chusetts, saying: ‘‘Massacbusetts has no state system of 
education, nor any approach to one. In this respect it 
is unique ameng the states. As people look at it this is 
its glory or its shame. There is no state university, no 
prescribed course of study, elementary or secondary, no 
state sysiem of text-books, no state superintendent of 
public instruction, no state certification of teachers, no 
appellate jurisdiction outside of the ordinary courts of 
law. Some of these features are found in each of the 
other states, nearly all of them are found in some of the 
states.” 

“To sa¥ that Massachusetts has no state system wf edu- 
cation is not equivalent te saying that it has no educa- 
tional policy. It has a policy which it has consistently 
adhered to since the beginning of its colonial life. This 
policy has been so completely inwronght into the prac- 
tice and sentiment of the people as to make them sensi- 
tive and suspicious in view of any seeming departure 
from it. The state has from the beginning thrown the 
responsibility for the education of its children and youth, 
as to quality and amount, primarily upon the parents, 
secondarily upon the local commumities, the towns and 
cities. It fixes by law certain minimum requirements, 
but to these laws, with a few exceptions, it affixes no 
penalties, and for them it designates no special prosecut- 
ing authority and establishes no special tribunals. ... 
Throughout the history of Massachusetts, legislation has 
followed local initiative. Towns have of their own 
motion adcpted school policies for themselves.” 

After some detail of history, the secretary adds: “The 
history of the towns has fully justified the wisdom of 
the policy.” It is admitted that plausible arguments 
may be made in favor of larger control by the state. 
“The feeling is common,” says Secretary Martin, “and 
finds expression in influential quarters, that the interest 
of the best people in the public schools is waning, and 
that in consequence the character and standing of the 
persons chosen to serve on school committees in cities 
and towns are lower than they were a few cecades ago.” 
This doubtless refers to President Eliot, for one, and his 
criticisms of the public school system. But Secretary 
Martin does not share this view. He mentions more 
points of criticism and then adds: “But the remedy tor 
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these ills is not to be sought in more law, but in more 
education. If in any community the schools are suffer- 
ing becanse they are too meagrely equipped, or too 
poorly taugtt, or too inadequately supervised, or be- 
cause the attendance is irregular, or because there is no 
interested and stimulating co-operative home influence 
back of them, the remedy lies in enlightening the people 
concerning their opportunities and their obligations. 
They need to be taught what education means, what 
schools are for, what a good school is, what the condi- 
tions for a good school are, and what they have to do 
about it. ... To admit that the people have ceased to 
be competent to carry on their own local institutions, 
and that a change in policy is necessary. is to confess 
that the institutions of learning have feiled in their mo3t 
important function. Every item in the summary of the 
year’s work in the state proves that this is not true.” 

Teachers and their qualifications are discussed by Sec- 
retary Martin at some length, and it is affirmed that 
qualified teachers are scarce. Modern conditions are 
sketched with all their complexity and their large and 
constant demands upon the abilities of the teachers. 
Conditions in family life have greatly changed. The se:- 
retary says: “Gradually, in the name of educational re- 
form, the school time has been increased until now the 
school is practically exclusive in its demands upon the 
time of the child, and these formative influenc:s which 
once belonged chiefly to the home and only inci- 
dentally te the school have come to be _  ¢chiefly 
the responsibility of the teacher and only inci- 
dentally of the parent.” One sentence touches a 
great and erowing evil in the state: “T have 
said nothing cf the deterioration of blood which 
everywhere characterizes urban conditions, the degra- 
dation of families and neighbors, and the consequent loss 
of mental and nerve fibre in many children.’’* New ideas 
have eccme into vogue and “to do all this new work in 
this new way cal's for teachers of a very high order of 
mental and moral attainments and of physical attain- 
ments as well, for the nervous strain is excessive.” 
There is much mecre, well worthy the careful reading of 
all the people. Hizher salaries ought to be paid, says the 
secretary. The avcrage for women teachers for all the 
state is oniy $511.99, but in Franklin county it is only 
$335.28, and in Dukes only $329. He wants more college 
graduates and a longer normal! school course. A higher 
standard is needed for high school teachers. he sys- 
tem of superintendence is reviewed at length, and there 
is a presentation of the system of state aid to towns in 
matter of sending pupils to high schools outside of their 
limits. There is a very interesting discussion of the 
subject of music in high schools, and the introduction of 
music in such schools more widely is favored. Teachers’ 
organizations, toc, he thinks, sheuld be promoted. The 
report gives a statistical presantation of the entire school 
system in all its details. 
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THE AFTERGLOW. . 
BY FRANCIS S. BRICK. 
When Day hars up the gates of light 
And bidding all the werld good-night 
Coes silently away, 
And Heaven’s million watchfires gleam, 
A mighty armed host that seem 
To guard retreating Day, 


There steals ac: oss the deepening gloom 
A memory cf yester noon, 
The gleam of ruddy bars. 
Far into the chambers of the night 
Slow creep these glowing bars of light 
To quench the shining stars. 


They warm the chilly night’s advance 
And blotting out dar Heaven’s camps, 
They hover over all. 
And helting Night, with upraised hand 
Pointing to the rose-hued land, 
Holds back the gathering pall. 
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BATAVIA SYSTEM IN INDIANA. 


BY SUPT. J. K 





BECK, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


[The Batavia system was unanimously adopted by 
the Bloomington schoo] board upon the report of 
Superintendent* Beck: | ‘ 

Batavia is a manufacturing town with a popula- 
tion of 10,000. It has a school enrollment of about 
1,800 with a corps of fifty teachers. There are seven 
school buildings. two of which are new. The Bata- 
via system of individual instruction is as follows: In 
schoolrooms with a large enrollment, say from fifty 
to eighty children, two teachers are employed. One 
of these is the class teacher who gives instruction to 
the classes, conducts the recitations, and is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of discipline, the keeping 
of records, and the general machinery of the school. 
The other teacher in a way_is co-ordinate with the 
class teacher, who uses all her time in working at a 
desk with individual pupils who are found by the 
class teacher to be backward or who for any reason 
are failing to keep up their standing in the class. 
By this method the two teachers work as one. They 
recognize that the work of the school is a dua! 
process in which both teachers play an important 


part. ‘The one supplements the work of the other; 
the werk of recitation does not drag, while the child 
who is weak or needs assistance knows where and 


hew to get it under the best and most helpful condi- 
tions. 

In schoolrooms with the usual number of pupils, 
sav from thirty to forty-five, the teacher divides her 
time, taking half for class and half for individual in- 
struction. In this way the plan works as well as with 
two teachers, and the efficiency of the school is mate- 
rially increased and not lessened. 

The Batavia system assumes that a normal child is 
able to do the work of the school, providing the 
school is carried on normally and under equitable 
conditons. It is the antithesis of edueational Dar- 
winism, and it believes that where children comply 
with the conditions of the school, that promotion is 
not only assured but it is regular and not beyond the 
capacity of even less than the average child. It has 
been called “Educational Christianity” and judging 
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from the reposeful, contented, and confident spirit of 
activity which pervaded every schoolroom into which 
I went I have to say that it has been fitly named. 
The system is based upon two don’ts: First, don’t tell 
the child anything, but see that he discovers it for 
himself. Second, don’t do anything for him, but 
see that he does it for himself, 

It does away with putting the “square boy into 
the round hole, and the round boy into the square 
hole.” It maintains the grades of the school without 
Procrustcan inflexibility and gives all the advantages 
of the graded school system without its grind and 
usual want of adjustability. 

The anaemic and newrasthenic child has a chance 
to go te school and get the education to which he is 
entitled without the draft on his body which prevents 
natural growth and without the nervous dread of 
failure to make promotion which bears so heavily on 
some children. 

This plan enables the school to do its best work in 
school hours. The home is relieved of the burden 
entailed hy having to give the child additional in- 
struction at home. Under the Batavia plan the 
school prepares to meet the failures of the child in a 
retional and intelligent way: with the result that 
when the school day is over the child goes home to 
spend his time in recreation or other employment, 
confident that he can meet the demands of his 
schoo! successfully on the morrow. 

This plan brings the school in touch with the 
chi!d in a way not often realized through the ordin- 
ary method. The teacher discovers facts of tempera- 
environment, and circumstances affec ing 
progress in school rarely if ever ascertained in the 


ment, 


usual run of school Jife. ‘The method invites con- 
fidence. The child comes to know the ground upon 
which he stands, and will respond to the efforts of the 
teacher to help him in a way usually wholly unex- 
pecied. T saw in one several children thus 
reached and retained in school amid cirgumstances 
of discouragement which would have entirelv d's- 


room 


heartened older persons. 

The Batavia system does away with truancy the 
most com} letely of 
quainted. 

The slow, th: 


any plan with which I am ac- 
diffident, the timid 
stand a far better chance to be brought out and de- 
veloped than they do under any other methed. Here 
is the stimulus and enthusiasm of numbers and at 
the same time the encouragement and guidance of 
the individual! teacher through the difficulties which 
Thus all 
climh and what is better they climb together and 
they reach the next grade with undiminished num- 
bers, and with spirits undaunted by obstacles in the 
wey of their progress. 


backward, the 


at one time or another beset every pupil. 


The entire absence of unrest, inattention, listless- 
ness er any form of disorder on the part of pupils; 
or of severitv, reproof, or even reference to conduct 
or application on the part of teachers was a most 
agreeable surprise. No harshness, no reproaches, or 
threats, no invidious comparisons, ner would such 
treatment he tolerated. The scholarship, intelli- 
gence, self-reliance, cheerfulness, devotion to work 
surpssed anything which thus far has come under 
my chservation, 
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Tndividual instruction thus combined with class 
work does not in any way induce coddling, nursing 
along on the pari of the teacher, nor laziness and 
leaning on the part of the pupil. ‘These seemed io 
suggest themselves as faults and weak places in the 
system. ‘Chey may exist but I failed to find them. 
I asked teachers about these weaknesses. They said 
pupils sometimes tried to skim along in this way, but 
it did not take long to convince the children that 
such a style of cribbing would not work. Pupils 
soon realize that they can do the work assigned, and 
the joy of achievement is a higher stimulus than the 
ease and Janguor of idleness or the incubus of les- 
sons unlearned and duties unperformed. ; 
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A TRUE ST. VALENTINE STORY. 


A president of Oberlin College, who resided there 
with his wife and little son some years ago, once had 
a very great valeniine surprise. He had his office in 
a certain part of the buildings, and one St. Valen- 
tine’s day his wife, growing suddenly sentimental, 
scribbled a hasty valentine to the president, called 
their little son and bade him take the letter to papa 
and wait for an answer. At the end of her valentine 
the writer wrote: “Kiss the bearer.” 

The son, finding the president out of his office and 
not caring to wait, teld the stenographer—a pretty 
young woman—to give the letter to his father when 
he came in. 

When the president came back, the young woman 
handed him the letter placed in her charge-—and to 
this day she never knew why the president of Oberlin 
gave such a gasp when his eyes fell on that surpris- 
ng eonmmand at the end of his wife’s St. Valentine 
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THE RECITATION SHOULD HAVE A BRISK MEN- 
TAL MOVEMENT. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, BRADDOCK, PA, 





This is necessary to sustain the interest and hold 
the attention. The flow of thought should be strong 
and rapid, not slow and sluggish. The mind of the 
child shovld be carried from point to related point 
rapidly. Skilful questions given at intervals of one 
minute each may be very helpful; but the same, 
given at intervals of fifteen seconds, may be much 
better. The mind must move; it cannot rest at any 
point but for a moment without wandering. In a 
recitation characterized by a sluggish flow of 
thought. enticing suggestions dissipate the interest, 
and irrelevant associations lead the mind away from 
the point at issue. But a brisk movement sustains 
the interest and holds the attention. The mind is 
kept busy noticing and discovering the related points 
as presented, and has no time to wander into for- 
bidden fields. Such a recitation is a good remedy for 
stupidity. Tt develops alertness of mind, a quick per- 
eepiion, and a prompt mental response. 

Sut there is another side to this question of move- 
ment. ‘There is a danger of being too brisk some- 
times, in not giving a slow mind sufficient time to 
focus its stock of related facts upon the new idea in 
order to give it interpretation and place. This is a 
danger point to he noticed and avoided. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY TO CONCORD. 


CONDUCTED B® CORA E. 


EVERETT, 
West Chester, Pa., Normal School. 


Concord militant—1775. 
“And Concord, roused, no longer tame, 
Forzot her cld baptismal name, 
Made bare her patriot arm of power, 
And swelled the discord of the hour!” 
—T. B. Read. 
Concord at Peace-—1875. 
*“Posomed in yon green hills alone, 
A secret nook in a pleasant land, 
a: iw * * * 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God.” 
—BEmerson. 


IN CONCORD. 
The Concord Fight, April 19, 1775. 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
—Emerson. 
“Paul Revere” (T.ongfellow). 
Story of the Concord Fight (Coffin). 
Concord Hymn (Mmerson). 
Concord—A Literary Shrine. 
Hawthorne. 
“A genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there.” 
—Lowell. 
“The Old Manse.” 
Portrait from ‘‘Fable for Critics’’ (Lowell). 
“Rill from the Town Fump.” 
Extract from ‘Five Little Peppers” (Margaret Sid- 
ney). 
In the Woods with Thoreau. 
“When you read him it seems as if all out of doors 
had kepi a diary.’’—Lowell. 
Kmerson cn Thoreau. 
Lowell Concerning Thoreau. 
Extracts from Thorean’s Writings. 
‘*Thoreau’s Flute” (Louisa M. Alcott). 
The Alcott Family. 
Pronson Alcott (From Lowell’s Fable). 
“Yonder, calm as a cloud, Alcott stalks in a dream.” 
“The P. C.” (rom “Little Women’’). 


EMERSON SYMFOSIUM. 
“'Tis refreshing to meet such .a primitive Pagan as 
he.”—Lowell’s view of Emerson. 
Emersonia. 
“Good Byc, Proud World.” 
“Fable.” 
“Apology.” 
‘“Rhodora.” 
From ‘“Elocuence.’’ 
From “The American Scholar.” 
The Transcendental Movement. 
Emerson was the “prophet” who voiced the ‘modern 
idealism” known as Transcendentalism. 


TRANSCENDENTAL WILD OATS. 
A Sketch Adapted from a Story by Miss Alcott. 
Characters :— 
Timon Lion. 
[Promoter of the Consociate Family. Mr. Lane, an 
Finglish idealist, was the original.] 
Abei Lamb. 
[Transcendental enthusiast; high minded, unpractlical, 
Fronson Alcott was the original. ] 
Moses White. 


[Practical Yankee farmer. Believes in always dress- 


ing in white.] 
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Forest Absalom, 
[Solemn; kindly and quiet; hopes for redemption 
through speaking little and reversing his name.] 
John Pease. 
[Whose spec'al fad is to eat no cooked food and shun 
civilized customs. ] 
P. Culiar. 
[Believes in the spirit of language rather than the 
form, and is musical. ] 
Rampant Hobby. 
[Whose eccentricity is giving unrestrained expression 
to a somewhat emotional nature. ] 
Tony (Son of Simon). 
Mrs. Hope Lamb. 
[The practical burden bearer who serves as “ballast’”’ 
for her husband's ideal “balloons.” Original, 
Mrs. Alcctt.] 


Anna ( “Meg” 
Louisa The original “oa 

Lizzie " “Little Women.” “Beth” 
Mary j | “Amy” 


Jane Gage. 
| Poetess. who aspires to higher spheres, 
against the horders of her finiteness.” 
Miss Ford.} 


but is “‘bru'sed 
Original, 


Synopsis: -— 

Scene I. The Sowing—Anticipation. 

Seene II. The Tilling—I'xperiment. 

Scene ILI. The Reapine--—Failure. 
flace—The Living-room at Fruitlands. 

REMARK. 

The communistic experiment by Mr. Lane, Mr. Alcctt, 
and others, at Fruitiands, in the town of Harvard, Mass., 
was similar to that at Brook Farm, though on a smaller 
scale. Miss Alcott’s story emphasizes, perhaps unduly, 
the weakness and absurdities cf thé scheme, but it had 
withal a noble motive. Fegun in perfect good faith, it 
soor proved unpractical, but served to illustrate the sin- 
eerity and earnestness of those apostles of “plain living 
and high thinking.” 
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KEY TO CHARADES. 
[See Journal of February 2.] 
I. 


Vacation —Veagh +- Kave and ca (K) + (tion) shun = 
(word of warning.) 


MacVeagh = Garfield’s attorney-general, and later, 
ambassador to Italy. 

Kaye, John William, Sir, English historian, 1814- 
1&876—also letter K (ca). 

TT, 

Japan =: Jap -+- an, and Ja +- Pan. First “Jap,” short 
for Japanese; last, an=—two-thirds of Ann (‘not the 
same” whiole as first, which is Japanese). 

“Divide Japan otherwise,” namely: Ja-+ Pan, and 


hear first j-—- “rightly spelled” ja (as per Webster), and 
last “Pan,”’ == “god of forests, pastures, flocks, and step- 
herds ... and of everything connected with pastoral 
life.’ (See classical dictionary.) 


— ee oe 
BATAVIA IN LATIN. 


George F. Burt, teacher of Latin by the Batavia plan 
since November 1, says:— 

“In beginners’. Latin eight pupils have received much 
help. The average per cent. of improvement from No- 
vember 1 to January 1 is fourteen. All but one were b2- 
low the passirg mark (70) on November 1. These have 
raised their marks almost or quite to eighty, with steady 
improvement at present. Some were nearly helpless.” 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 








THE SPRUCES. 


After the study of evergreens has been begun in 
a general way it is of advantage to take up some 
special group in order to differentiate the. separate 
species from each other. The spruces form a group 
having comparatively few species, which in many 
localities may readily be obtained. They belong to 
the genus Picea and we have three native species, 
the White, the Black, and the Red spruces, and one 
introduced species so common that it may well be 
studied with the native ones,—the Norway spruce. 

In their general aspect the spruce trees are very 























BLACK SPRUCE 











similar, being conical in outline, and having rather 
short, four-sided leaves which spread in all direc- 
tions on the branches although they commonly pro- 
ject upward in a manner that gives them a brush- 
like effect. The leaf buds are scaly and generally 
slightly resinous. 

In the study of the spruces it is very desirable that 
one haye the cones as well as the branches, for the 
cones furnish the most characteristic means of dis- 
tinguishing the species, and if it is not practicable 
for each pupil to have one, it is highly desirable that 
there be several to show them. Drawings should be 
made of the twigs and cones as well as the individual 
leaves, and in the uper grades, at least, descriptive 
language lessons may be required, putting upon the 
blackboard some such outline as the following:— 


DESCRIPTION OF EVERGREEN. 
Leaf: Arrangement, odor, color, length, shape, 
apex. 
Bark: Color, surface. 
Buds: Color, shape, surface. 


lruit: Size, shape, color, scales, seed. 

The species of sprutes may be determined by 
means of the following key, which may to advantage 
also be put upon the board that the pupils may get 
practice in the use of such keys. 


KEY TO THE SPRUCES. 

Cones 3—5 inches long—Norway spruce. 

Cones, less than three inches long, young branches 
without hairs—White spruce. 

Young branches with hairs, cones falling from 
tree; many of the cones two inches long; leaves yel- 
low green—Red spruce. 

Cones remaining on tree; cones seldom longer than 


one and one-fourth inches; leaves blue green—Black 
spruce. 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 

The Norway spruce is perhaps the most generally 
planied for ornamental purposes of all the ever- 
greens. -Although not a native species it is so uni- 
versally distributed and its cones are so character- 
istic thet it will need to be included in any study of 
our spruces. 

The general characters of the Norway spruce may 
be described as follows: Bark of season’s shoots light 
reidish brown, of older shoots much darker. Buds 
suh-conical, the imbricated scales reddish brown with 
their margins slightly darker. Leaves yellow green, 
more bluish green on the under surface; arranged 
spirally on the branches, but the lower ones twisted 
around so as to give a flattened effect to the lower sur- 
face and a brush-like effect to the upper; average 
length one-half inch. Cross section of each leaf 
nearly sauare, with parallel rows of whitish dots 
upon each of the four sides. Apex bluntly pointed. 
Cones very large. averaging when expanded five 
inches long by two inches broad. Margins of the 
scales rather thin, slightly and irregularly toothed, 
with the exposed portion having somewhat of a tri- 
angular effect, though the point of the triangle is 
generally truneate. Winged seeds light reddish 
brown in color, one-third of an inch long by one- 
sixth inch broad. 

WHITE SPRUCE. 

The White spruce is one of the most beautiful of 
our native evergreens, forming a tall pyramidal tree 
on which the smaller branches project out straight 
rather than drooping downward as do those of the 
Norway spruce. The cones drop off soon after fruit- 
ing so that they may be found beneath the tree at 
any time. The flowers appear during April and May. 

The characteristics of the White spruce are as 
follows: Bark of season’s shoots light brown, with 
bases of leaves of ‘a slightly reddish brown tinge. 
Bark of older branches very much darker. Buds sub- 
conical, scales reddish brown, imbricated. Leaves 
bluish green, a little lighter when seen from below; 
those on the under part of the twig twisted around 
so as to give the upper surface of the branch a much 
more dense appearance than the lower surface. 
Average length of the leaf four-fifths inch; four- 
angled, sharply pointed at tip with stripes of white 
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dots on each of the four sides. The bruised leaves 
with a pungent, aromatic, slightly disagreeable odor. 
Cones generally terminal on the smaller twigs; when 
fully developed averaging one and one-half inches 
long by three-fourths inch broad, generally ovate 
cylindrical when opened. Scales with thin and mere 
or less rounded margins, the middle of the margin 
being commonly truncate and generally entire. 
Seeds rather small; length with wing being but one- 
fourth inch, width of wing one-sixth inch. 
RED SPRUCE. 


The Red spruce is probably the most important 
commercially of all the group. The great spruce 
forests of the northern states and Canada consist 
chietiy of this species, just as the spruce forests of 
the Alps and northern Europe consist chiefly of the 
Norway spruce. The Red spruce is coming more 
aud more to form the basis for the manufacture o! 
paper pulp, and the great mills which are being 
placed in Maine and New Hampshire are planning 
for permanent supply of spruce logs by having au 
enurinous area to cut from and cutting each year 
only the largest trees. 

Red spruce trees sometimes reach a height of a 
hundred feet, and a diameter of four feet. ‘The 
leaves are yellow green and the cones are one to two 
inches Jong. The latter drop from the trees s_on 
after shedding the seeds. The twigs are slender and 
the bark may be seen under a lens to be slightl) 
hairy. The leaves are slender and generally straight 
with acutely pointed tips. 

BLACK SPRUCE. 

The Black spruce is the species most commonly 
found in spruce bogs where pitcher plants abound. 
Ii iz not so valuable for any purpose as either the 
Red or the White spruces. It may perhaps. most 
easily he distinguished by the fact that the rather 
small cones remain upon the tree for several seasons 
after the seeds are matured. 

The important characteristics of the Black spruce 
are as follows: Bark of young branches reddish 
brown with a shert pubescence, the hairs bcing 
brewnish or whitish. Leaves encircling the young 
twig, blue green or green in color. Average Jength 
one-fourth inch. Cross section obtusely four-angled. 
Longitudinal lines of whitish spots generally to be 
found on each of the four sides. Apex acute. Twigs 
straight or slightly curved and commonly coming 
out of the main trunk nearly horizontally. Buds 
commonly arranged in groups of threes at the ends 
of the more vigorous twigs. Scales reddish brown, 
lower ones with long points at the tip, upper ones 
with thin margins. General shape ovate. Bark of 
older branches commonly blackish, giving a gener- 
ally dark appearance to the tree, which grows cs- 
pecially in sphagnum hogs from the far north scuth- 
ward io New Jersey and Michigan. Cone thrce- 
fourths to one and one-half inches long, oval in out- 
line, each scale having along the apical margin 
numereus irregular teeth; remaining on the twigs 
for several seasons. 

The accompanying engraving of a drawing origin- 
ally done in lead pencil hy Miss Alice Gray of the 
senior class of the Lowell normal school will give a 
suggestion as to the sort of drawings that may be 
made of these spruces. 


COLLEGE -ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
QUESTIONS ON DRYDEN’S “ALEX ANDER’S FEAST,” 
{Warvard Advanced English List, 1995.1 
What were the dates of Dryden’s life? 
To what. period in history did he helong? 
How did this affect his principles? 
How did this affect his work? 
What was the character of English literature be- 
fore the Restoration? 
What caused the transition period in literature at 
this time? 
What did it lead to? 
What do you see in Dryden’s ode that is signifi- 
cant of the coming classic period? 
What qualities has it of the preceding period? 
What stanzas particularly illustrate this? 
Compare this ode with the song for St. Cecilia’s 
day. 
flow are they alike? 
How are they wnlike? 
What model is followed in the ode. “Alexander’s 
Feast”? 
Whiai is the form of the Pindarice ode? 
What is this ede written to show? 
What is the theme of the first stanza? 
Who was Philip? 
Who was Alexander? 
What is the theme of the second stanza? 
Why was Alexander compared to Jove? 
What emotion is roused in Alexander? 
Whai is the theme of the second stanza? 
What emotion does this rouse? 
What emotion does this pass into? 
How does Dryden illustrate this effect in his poem? 
What is the theme of the next stanza? 
Of the next to the last? 
What is the significance of the lines:— 
These€ are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain, 
Inglorious on the plain. 
What is the climax of the poem? 
Who was “divine Cecilia”? 
Why “inventions of the vocal frame”? 
Why “Added length to solemn sounds”? 
What is the meaning of the closing couplet? 
To what department of poetry does the ode belong? 
What is “lyric poetry”? 
What is the peculiar character of the ode? 
What is usually its theme? 
ee or or oe 
OR THE BLACKBOARD. 
TWIELVE GOLDEN RULES. 
Hold integrity sacred. 
2. Observe good manners. 
3. Endure trials patiently. 
4. Be prompt in all things. 
&. Make good acquaintances. 
6. Shun the company of the idle. 
y. Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 
8. Watch carefully over your temper. 
9. Never be afraid of being laughed at. 
10. Fight life’s battle manfully, bravely. 
11. Use your leisure moments for study. 
12. Sacrifice money rather than principle.— 
Selected. 
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STUDY OF THE BAT. 
BY ETTA KINNEY. 

[ Report of work done with thirty-five children in 
the fourth grade of the training department of the 
State nermal school, San Jose, California. | 

Preparation and Management of Specimen.—The 
first step in the study of the hat is to secure a live 
specimen. This may be done by hunting in dark 
corners of deserted barns, or in attics of houses, or 
in helfries of churches. Probably there are boys in 
your class who can be trusted with this task. Be- 
fore the bat is secured there should have been pre- 
pared a suitahle cage to receive it. This can be made 
from a wooden box. Fine wire neiting should be 
tacked over one cf the long sides, and a sliding glass 
door arranged for the opposite side. Such a em ge 
allows plenty of air for the bat and admits sufficient 
light for iis ohservation. 

The taming of the captive is not a difficult task if 
one knows how to go about it and is not afraid. If 
the teacher is afraid and cannot overcome her fear, 
at least so far as to control all outward expression of 
it, she should not use a bat for nature study. 

When the bat is secured, leave it undisturbed for 
a few hours until it becomes hungry. It must be 
handled gently. When ready to remove it from the 
cage, place the hand about the body, keeping the 
wings folded as during rest, leaving only the head 
exposed. Don’t squeeze it, but it must be held 
firtaly, otherwise it will slip through the fingers. 
It will Le safe to have the windows closed. If held 
preperly it cannot bite, but if it dees bite ‘t will not 
hurt much. It will snap viciously at first, and when 
it opens its mouth to do so, drop in a fly, a canker- 
wortn, a meal bug, or, if nothing eise is at hand, a 
tiny bit cf lean meat. However, a bat will not 
thrive on a continuous diet of meat, it must have 
water. The latter can be given a drop at 2 time from 
the finger. I képt my pet bat in geod condition Tor 
two weeks on meat and flies only, but a greater 
varicly of food ig better. The insecis used for food 
musi be slive. In a yery short time, the hat will 


Jearn that no harm is intended. The pet bat re- 
ferred to above was made so tame in one day that it 
would snap flies from my fingers. [t should not ke 
brought betore the class until it can be handled 
without struggling and snapping anl until it will 
feed easily. : 

Prebably not more than one specimen can be ob- 
iainec at a time. The teacher then will have to per- 
uit the class to gather about the bat, whether it is 
in its cage or in her hand. After the first lesson, the 
bat in its cage should be left in some convenient 
plice in the schoolroom where, at various times dur- 
ing the day. the children may ge, to wateh it. 

In introducing the bat, no child ought to be 
foreed to come near it, if he is timid and does not 
wish to see it. Sueh work is always far more valu- 
able if the child does it voluntarily. 

Subicct Matter—When each chill has seen the 
bat in iis cage, the teacher may suggest taking it im 
her hand that it may be the better seen. This will 
probably :aise a protest on the plea that it will bite. 
‘The ieacher tells them to wait and sec. When the 
bat does not bite she may tell them how viciously it 
snapped at her at first, and ask how they think it has 
been tamed. The bat may then be fed with a bit of 
meat. This will give the children a chance to see 
how very tiny and sharp its teeti: are, an.l also the 
use of the very small red tongue in masticating its 
feed. Why are such very sharp teeth necessary? 
This will open a diseussion of iis food habits. 
Many of the children have already seen bats flying 
alcut at night, and they should be allowed to tell 
what they have ohserved regarding their hab‘ts. 
Verhaps they will know something of the time and 
manner of feeding, and they will usually bring out 
the fact that bats eat flies and mosquitces. 

The bat may be fed a fly—a larze blew fly prr- 
haps.—-ené the children can understand why the 
tceth must be sharp and the jaws strong, and they 
czn see that the large mouth and protruding lips 
must assist in catching the insect. Feeding tests 





[Continued on page 158.) 
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Educational Intelligence 








All professions are in departments. In law there 
is prohate. criminal, corporation, and patent law. 
In medicine there is surgery, obstetrics, eye and ear 
practice, and alienists. So the profession of educa- 
tion is in the departments of administration, prin- 
cipalship, specialists, and teachers. 

The relation of each department to the others is 
of the utmost importance. The future of the pro- 
fession is in determining this relationship. They 
may jeopardize or they may vitalize each other. The 
profession of education is young, and its departments 
are not adjusted. In law there are no jealousies. If 
a lawyer in one department has a client who has a 
case that requires a lawyer of another department he 
introdnees his client to a lawyer such as he needs. 
The same is true in medicine. It will ultimately be 
true in the profession of education, but just now an 
administrator. sometimes assumes to know a little 
more than anybody else about each of the other de- 
partments, and a principal sometimes thinks he 
knows as much, or more, about supervision than the 
superiniendent, and some teachers think that the 
only difference between them and the principal or 
the superintendent is absence of luck in getting there. 
Sometimes this is true. 

The weakness in the profession of education has 
heen, still is, to some extent, that anvhody can super- 
intend or can be a principal who can be elected. 
The teacher alone must pass an examination for her 
specific work. There is but one state that requires « 
superintendent’s certificate, and that for a part only 
of the superintendents. In a way, however, we are 
making long strides toward differentiation, and 
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there are coming to be the four departments of the 
profession of education. 

This is leading rapidly to class consciousness. Of 
the class consciousness of superintendents, princi- 
pals, special teachers, and teachers, suffice it to say 
now that the future of the profession lies in the ad- 
justments of these four, that no one, two, or three of 
these can prosper without the fourth, that whoever 
or whatever wrongs any one of the four is his own 
worst encny, and is at the same time, or ought to be, 
criminally liable for the wrong done the child, the 
school, and the public. We should all stand guard 
against this insidious, persistent public enemy who 
would win some transient advantage through dis- 
advantaging another. 

——————- + © -0-@-0-@-e- ——__- —— - 
THE HENRY BARNARD MEMORIAL. 

Friends of education throughout the land will 
learn with great pleasure that the splendid library 
of the late Dr. Henry Barnard has been purchased 
as a Barnard Memorial for the Watkinson Library 
at Hartford, Connecticut. The Barnard library 
is the most complete collection of educational 
books in the United States — including more than 
nine thousand volumes. It is composed of an ex- 
haustive educational library and a large collection 
of text-books. The former includes the valuable 
historical collection of books on the history and 
theory of education, methods and practice of 
teaching, government reports, proceedings of 
educational associations, educational reviews, etc. 
Many of the books bear on the formative period 
of American education ; and nowhere else in the 
United States can the history of American edu- 
cation be so well written as here. The Barnard 
library alone contains the rare and original 
sources of the beginnings and development of 
educational institutions and systems in the United 
States. 

The second division of the library contains Dr. 
Barnard’s collection of five thousand text-books — 
the most complete single collection of the differ- 
ent schoolbooks published in the United States. 
The monetary no less than the historic value of 
this collection of schoolbooks is great; for here 
more than anywhere else must the student of the 
evolution of text-books go for his original sources. 
There are many books in the Barnard library 
known to exist nowhere else but in the British 
Museum in London. 

This splendid collection of books has been pur- 
chased for ten thousand dollars and presented to 

Hartford by a native son of the city who desires 
his name witheld. Hartford was also Dr. Bar- 
nard’s native city, and here he spent most of the 
years of his long and varied educational career. 
It is fitting that Hartford should retain this 
valuable collection of books to attract hither stu- 
dents of education from all parts -of our country.- 
It is earnestly hoped that the Watkinson Library 
will place the books at the disposition of educa- 
tional scholars at an early date, 
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WILL MILWAUKEE PAY? 


Probably 1,000 cities and towns will pay. the 
traveling expenses of the superintendent to the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Milwaukee this month, 

“Can you honestly say that you think it pays 
fora city todothis? Will our superintendent be 
worth any more to our schools if we send him 
there?” These questions were put to me by a 
friend who was sincere and who believed that I 
would answer honestly. I said squarely to each 
question, “ Yes.”” “ What makes you think so?” 
followed. If a superintendent is merely the errand 
boy of the board, then it is wise not to permit 
him to know more than his board; and if he is 
merely a towboat for disabled teachers, then it is 
unsafe to allow him to be so far away from home 
duties for a week; but if he is expected to be a 
leader locally, if he is to know what is being 
thought, said, and done outside, he must meet men 
from other fields. If you are certain that the sum 
of all wisdom is in your county, then he does not 
need to look further; if in your state, then he 
needs a wider acquaintance ; but if there is 
no section that has all the wisdom and experience, 
then the national arena is none too broad. 

But why not read about it? Hecan and must, 
but there is much in the human voice that is not 
in the pen, and the best wisdom of the entire 
country. from the standpoint of supervision is at 
these meetings. They are not for teachers, not 
for college men, not for the generai educator, but 
for superintendents. 

Above all else is the professional comradeship. 
From New England some thirty men. go, among 
them some of the most worth-while men in the 
profession. These men talk over all phases of all 
practical questions. They travel together, are at 
the same hotel, go and come from the meetings 
with men who benefit them. They return with 
broader views, with nobler ideals, with new ac- 
quaintances, and with new experiences. They 
have something new to give the teachers at their 
meetings, they usually give a formal address on 
the meeting and the trip, they have something in 
a conversational way in which all citizens who 
meet them, formally or informally, are interested. 
The ordinary New England city can scarcely in- 
vest $75.00 or less to any such advantage as by 
sending the superintendent on such a quest for 
information and inspiration as this. 


+0-@-0-@-0-¢-9- —_ -__— 
N. BE. A. INTO NEW ENGLAND. 


Ther. will be, virtually, a one-fare round-trip 
rate from New York to Portland, Me., following 
the Asbury Park meeting of the N. E. A., with 
extension to August 31. This is an unusual con- 
cession and is due to the impression the visitors 
made upon Boston in 1903. They are wanted 
again, individually and collectively. Hotel, rail- 
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road, and street-car officials never tire of saying 
that the teachers were the best yet. ' 


— 0. ¢ 0-@-«-¢-e-—_______ 


ANDERSEN CENTENNIAL. 

This is Andersen year in the schools. 

It will be one hundred years on April 2 since 
Hans Christian Andersen was born, in Denmark. ‘He 
was the best writer of fairy tales of modern times, 
and the best writer of all times of tales for recitation. 
The children of America will celebrate the centen- 
ary with appreciative devotion and appropriate exer- 
cises. As the day falls on Sunday the Sunday schools 
of the land will be asked to have some of his rarest 
stories read and some account of his life given, but 
Saturday will be the festive day. The chief celebra- 
tion will probably be in Chicago, because of the lange 
Scandinavian population there, and in the Northwest. 

It is greatly to our advantage that Miss Marie 
Shedlock of London is in America, and will remain 
unti! after the celebration. She is the one master in 
the art of interpreting Andersen. What Irving and 
Terry are to Shakespeare, Marie Shedlock is to 
Andersen, and she has both genius and mastery in 
this art. Lady Henry Somerset did not speak too 
strongly when she wrote:— 

“T knew no one who can captivate children’s imag- 
ination as ean Marie Shedlock, nor do I know any 
mind that has grasped so intensely the value and the 
beauty of the old fairy tale, and is so delicate, so 
subtle, or so simple a story-teller as she. It is her 
belief, and I share it with her, that the fun and the 
philesophy of such a writer as Hans Andersen is ab- 
solutely invaluable for educational purposes. The 
child hears only of the swineherd and the princess, 
the little white hen or the darning needle, the ugly 
duckling or the little mermaid; but the elders under- 
stand the deep truths underlying the stories, and by 
and by, as the child mind assimilates the picture, life 
unfolds the meaning almost unconsciously, for, after 
all, the truest education ‘ought to be leading and in- 

spiring, and I know no one who does this to greater 
perfection than this true friend of children.” 


«--4-e-@-e-@-e- 
- 4 4 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


This is the “psychological moment” for the pro- 
motion of the school garden. It is the year and, the 
time of vear. Preliminary work has been well done, 
professional and public attention are receptive. Two 
facts are well established :— 

First. The school garden is not necessarily a 
school crounds garden, need not be a garden for the 
scheol, but it is a garden made and cared for by 
public school pupils, under the direction of the 
teacher, and the profits to go to the individual child 
or te the schoe]l as a whole as may be determined. 
At the best what is done on school grounds is of 
slight importance as compared with what can be 
done away from school, and yet it must have school 
direction. 

Secondly. The success of this away-from-school 
gardening is largely determined by the provision of 
an adeyuate supply of seed of the same variety and 
quality in ample quantity, either free or at a price 
that will bring it within the reach of all. In Tlinois 
last season more than 16,000 school boys raised prize 
corn, and their interest and success was largely due 
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to the fact that they were supplied with the same 
variety of seed corn. 

In view of all these facts there is organized a 
schoo! garden association which will in various ways 
promote the success of the movement. but its firs! 
work will be to make it possible to provide the pupils 
of any school with selected seeds of the right kind 
and best quality for a penny a package, which brings 
them within the reach of every child who can find a 
bit of land for planting. There will be two collec- 
tions, one of vegetahles, the other of flowers. Of the 
first there will be seeds of vegetables,— 

1. That grow upon a vine, like the cucumber. 

2. That are grown for the root, like the radish. 

3. That are grown for the top, like parsley. 

4. in which the top may come to a head, like 
leituce. 

5. ‘That form a bulb, like the cnion. 

Flower seeds will include types like the sweet pea, 
nasturiium, peppy, mignonette, etc. If it should 
seem wise, as is unlikely, the association will raise the 
funds for the free distribution of seeds, but it will 
probably be hetter to have children invest a penny in 
seeds than to accept them as a gift. F. W. Shattuck 
of the Gibson school, Boston, is the originator of the 
scheme and the executive officer, with an advisory 
committee of men like Edwin Ginn and A. EF. Win- 
ship of Boston, Edward F. Bigelow of Stamford, Ct., 
and J. W. Carr of Anderson, Ind. 


-~—__-— +» 9-0-@-«-¢-e-____—— 
COAL STRIKE AND SCHOOLS. 


The report of the state board of education of 
Massachusetts brings out the fact that the famous 
coal strike imereased the school expenses of the state 
$1.00 for every pupil, or $464,745 increase for 


431.361 pupils. A half a million dollars was wha 
the schools of this state contributed to the strike. 
———_ - ——: ——— 0-0-0 -0- —_________- — 


COLORADO LEADS WISCONSIN. 


In the issne of January 5 the Journal of Education 
gave Wisconsin high praise for the enrollment at the 
state meeting. Since then it appears that this was a 
recor-breaking year all along the line. Washington 
went up from 590 to 1,900, and now comes a letter 
from Colorado which is excellent reading:— 

Mente Vista, Colorado, January 15, 1905. 

Editor Journo! of Edueation: Touching vour arti- 
cle on page 15 of your issue of January 5, relative 
to the attendance of teachers in Wisconsin:— 

The paid enrollment at Denver was 1,130. 31 per 
cent. of the total number employed at one time in 
On the basis of state popula- 
tion 25 per cent. better attendance than the Wiscon- 
sin meeting. That ioo in spite of the fact that 
many of them had to pay six cents per mile. 

Every teacher at this place (excepting only the 
semi-publie scheol for Mexicans) attended, though 
the distance is 287 miles. ‘T'welve out of twelve of 
the English teachers---100 per cent. or 85 per cent. 
if we count parochial and mission schools among 
the Mexicans! 


the state last vear. 


Loring D. Beckwith. 
From Routt county, the new superintendent—Miss 
Bartz—went 80 miles by stage and 300 by rail to 
reach the State Association, 
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MR. EDGERLY’S RESIGNATION. 


Joseph G. Edgerly resigns as superintendent at 
Fitchburg and will retire from active professional 
life, not from ill health, not from advancing years, 
not because any one wishes his resignation, but 
because he proposes to get the rest and recreation 
to which he is entitled while he can enjoy such 
relief from care. His is the longest superintend- 
ent’s service in New England and the second long- 
est in Massachusetts. His has been an intensely 
devoted professional life, and for thirty years he 
has not only never had a vote cast against him 
but has never had even transient friction. 
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The United States produced 698,044,517 pounds 
of copper last year, valued at $92,000,000. Eighty- 
eight per cent. of this is from three strips aggregat- 
ing but five miles long and half a mile wide. Forty- 
four per cent. is from a strip in Butte, which is but 
half a square mile all told; 26 per cent. is from the 
narrow strip at Calumet, Michigan; 18 per cent. from 
four very small spots in Arizona. One mine in 
Butte—-the Anaconda—produces one-seventh of the 
copper of the world. Bingham, Utah, Keswick, Cal., 
and Ducktown, 'Tenn., produce small amounts, in all 
one-eighth of the copper of the United States. 


N. L. Bishop of Norwich, Conn., is “safe and 
sane” alwavs, and he says that his visit to Westerly, 
R. L., on January 19, was “the most delightfully 
profitable school visiting day he has spent in twenty- 
five years’ experience as a superintendent.” 


It is alwavs worth while to avoid troukle with 
vour superior officer by letting him have his way. 
The fact that you are technically right does not help 
vou much. He can make you much more uncomfort- 
able than you will be to do as he wishes. 


The Report of the Mechanics Arts high school, 
Boston, Dr. Charles W. Parmenter, principal, is the 
most valuable ever made upon any one public school 
so far as my observation goes. Whoever gets one will 
possess an edneational treasure. 

The Boston Record (daily) says editorially : 
“Boston will never be able to compute the gain 
accruing from its generous welcome to the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1903.” This 1s 
the universal sentiment. 

For reducing the record of the race track to 1.56 
Dan Patch, the fastest pacer in the world, has raised 
his value to $150,000. Record breaking pays in 
every line of activity. 

The popular support of the Sterrow new Boston 
schoo! board bill is much greater than was generally 
supposed. Everyone wishes for a small board. 

Westerly, R. ¥., is the Mecca for school visitors. 

President Butler, too, has to slow down. 

Who started the Harris-Maxwell rumor? 

We prophesy a record for Asbury Park, 

Maxwell is well content where he is, 

“Tndividual help” has the floor. 

Gove as consul will be all right, 

Milwaukee will be at her best, 


Butte also raises salaries, 








of 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


With a promptness almost unprecedented with that 
august tribunal and by the unanimous vote of its judges, 
the Supreme Court of the Wnited States has rendered a 
decision fully sustaining the government in the so-called 
beef-trust case. The decision was given within three 
weeks after the argument by the attorney-general. The 
decision sustains the action of Judge Grosscup of the dis- 
trict court at Chicago, in permanently enjoining the 
meat-packing corporations constituting the trust from 
carrying on the illegal operations with which they had 
been charged. These included a combination to keep 
down the cost of cattle at the stockyards by limiting the 
buying, and to keep up the price of meat to the consumer 
by selling only at a predetermined price, also a combina- 
tion to secure discriminating rates upon the rai.roads. 
By these practices, the defendant corporations secured an 
unfair advantage, to the detriment of the public, in buy- 
ing and selling and in transit; and as they controlied 
three-fifths of the meat trade of the entire country had 
an extremely profitable arrangement. 


* * * 


Since this decision was rendered, every one connected 
with the defendant packing interests who has been heard 
from has agreed in declaring that none of them were en- 
gaged in any of the practices complained of and that, 
consequently, their business would not be in any way 
affected by the action of the court. Yet it is to be ob- 
served that the packers thought it worth while to carry 
their appeal against the injunction to the highest court, 
which was singular if, in fact, the injunction did not 
affect their practices. The Bureau of Corporations has 
collected a large amount of evidence regarding the busi- 
ness methods of the corporations in the trust, and the 
mere disclaimer of the corporations will searcely be ac- 
cepted as a sufficient refutation of this testimony. The 
decision of the court is conveyed in emphatic language, 
and as the violation of the injunction carries with it the 
liability to imprisonment for contempt, it will be profit- 
able for the beef magnates to pay attention to it. 


By an adroit combinaticn of conciliation and repres- 
sion the authorities at St. Petersburg put an end to the 
strixe in that city within ten days of its beginming. 
General Trepoff posted a proclamation in which the 
workmen who had gone on strike because of their long 
working day were warned against affiliation with politi- 
cal agitators, and were promised the shortening of the 
day and other measures of reform. ‘They accepted the 
promise in good faith and went back to work there and 
later at Moscow. This left the government a free hand 
for dealing with political. agitators, which it used with 
its usual severity. Hundreds of persons were impris- 
oned, and wherever rioting took place, it was put down 
by mounted troops. Some of the most serious troubles 
occurred at Warsaw and at other Polish cities, and at 
Libau on the Baltic. 


* * 

In view of the repeated occasions of frictiou between 
Great Britain and Russia, over Thibet, the Afghanistan 
question, the harrying of British commerce, and the 
North Sea incident, it certainly is unfortunate that either 
the rioters or the Cossacks at Warsaw should have fallen 
foul of the British consul and vice-consul there during 
the disturbances and seriously injured them. Just how 
it happened, and just who was to blame, it is not easy to 
determine from the current despatches. Put the incident 
was serious enough to justify the British government in 
making a demand upon the Russian government for in- 
vestigation and explanation. Another incident of an un- 
pleasant sort was the posting of placards by the police 


authorities at Moscow, in which the public was told in a 
telegram from London that the strike outbreaks were 
fomented by England and Japan, who were classed to- 
gether as enemies of Russia. It is so easy to make an 
internaticnal breach and so hard to heal it that such in- 
cidents are deplorable. 

7 * * 

The personal interview with their ‘‘Little Father,” the 
Czar, which the St. Petersburg strikers sought upon that 
bloody Sunday was accorded them on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 1. The Czar received and entertained hospitably the 
representatives of workmen from thirty or forty of the 
greatest establishments in the city. He chid them like 
a father for allowing themselves to be led astray by pol- 
itical agitators and for doing anything to make against 
the public welfare at a critical time; and he assured 
them of his interést in their condition and his desire to 
help them. The pity of it is that if the Czar had these 
agreeable and congiliatory things to say, he should not 
have said them upon the Sunday when the workmen, ia 
good faith, with their wives and children with them as 
hostages for their peaceful conduct, sought him. Hun- 
dreds of lives would have been saved and grave political 
difficulties avoided if the Czar had been considerate 
earlier. 

; * ra * 

Following close upon the internal troubles of Russia 
came a sudiien renewal of hostilities south of Mukden, 
The armies which for nearly three months have con- 
fronted each other at close quarters with no fighting 
more important than artillery duels and aftairs of out- 
posts became engaged in what promised to be a general 
battle. It was fought amid a heavy snowstorm and in 
weather bitterly cold, It was at first reported that it was 





[Continued on page 163. | 
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STUDY OF THE BAT. 


(Continued from page 153.] 





should be suggested and the children asked to bring 
var‘ons kinds of insects to find what kinds it will 
‘at or 10 Giscover if there are any which it wi.| noi 
eat. Also find out the number of insects it will eat 
at ore meal cr in one day. My pet bat ate nine large 
blow fiies at one meal, and was not satisfied. 

If bats catch their food on the wing at night what 
qualities vill be helpful to them in finding and cap- 
turing their prey? Among other things there may 
be mentioned its sight, hearing, flight. Notice the 
peculiar shape of the ears. Of what advantage is 
this in hearing? Can it hear the buzzing of a fly? 
Test and see. Often the eyes are closed, but if a live 
buzzing fly be brought near, the bat knows it and 
reaches out.for it. 

Most of the children have seen its flight. ‘Their 
present interest ought to make them watch at twi- 
light to see it again. After observing the peculiari- 
ties of its flight they can tel! why it needs to fly so 
swiftly and dart so angularly. 

As to its sight: Does it need to see well? Why? 
Where does it fly? What dangers would it encounter 
if it could not see well? Now has it keen vision? 
How can we test its power of sight? The bat may 
be given its freedom in the schoolroom, but this sug- 
gestion will undoubtedly raise the cry that it will get 
into their hair. The children may be asked if they 
have ever really seen a bat do so, and they may be 
told of experiments where a bat had every oppor- 
tunity to do this but did not. The children will no 
doubt wish to repeat the experiment, at least the 
boys will, and there is no reason why it should not 
be tried if ihe teacher is sure of berself and of her 
class. 

Strings may be stretched across the room from 
tops of doors and windows. The hai will dart quickly 
about, skilfully avoiding these strings, the chande- 
lier, and any other obstructions. It must see these 
ovjects since it does not come in contact with them, 
and hence cannot perceive them by the sense of 
touch. The bat should not be allowed to fly until it 
exhausts itself. It may be easily caught in an insect 
net when desired. If this experiment is tried the 
children will have an oportunity to watch the long 
sweep and the action of the wings at rather close 
range. When the bat is canght the wings may be 
spread ont and examined. The teacher had better 
hold the hat because it must be carefully handied 
and managed. ‘The three qualities necessary to 
make an effective organ of flight—a bread surface, 
lightness, strength—may be discussed, the children 
pointing ent how each quality is secured in the bat’s 
wings. 

At this point, call attention to the similarity ex- 
isting hetween the bony structure of the wing and 
that of their own hand and arm. Thus in a very 
simpie way may be shown the modification of a com- 
mon structure to fit an organ for different work. 

Sometime while watching the bat, each child wil! 
have seen it crawl up the wire netting. He may now 
he asked to tell how the bat performs the act. This 
will bring out the reason for the peculiar modifica- 
tion of the thumb. Also each child has had a 
chance to see the position it takes during sleep. The 
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children should be given time to describe this posi- 
tion, and to explain how it can thus hang. 

The question may arise as to whether the bat is a 
bird. ‘The children may be asked to name some of 
the features possessed by the birds they know, and 
it will not take them very long to decide that it can- 
not be a bird although it does fly, and they will 
easily decide that it must be a near cousin to a 
mouse. 

During this series of lessons some boy will no 
doubt tell of his prowess in killing a bat. This is 
just the opportunity the teacher should be watching 
for, because this will immediately raise the question 
as to whether it is a wise thing to kill bats. If this 
question is raised early in the study, it would be well 
to state the question, but postpone its answer until 
later, when the children will have some data from 
their feeding tests as a basis for an answer; and also 
the old-time prejudice due to the hair and bed-bug 
superstitions will have been dispelled. 

The children should by this time have gained a 
fair idea of the beautiful adaptation of the bat for 
getting its living. Now in pursuing its work, does 
the bat help or injure man? To determine this the 
class may be asked to write in one column all the 
harm done te man by the bat, and in another all the 
help rendered him. Very likely the first column will 
be a blanl, and the second column a Jong list, if the 
feeding tests have heen carefully carried on. Here 
may be brought out the fact that the bat by work- 
ing after dark makes itself specially valuable be- 
cause it feeds upon some very injurious insects, like 
the codling moth, which flies only at night, and 
hence is not preyed upon to any great extent by 
birds. The codling moth is a good insect to connect 
very definitely with the bat beeause the children are 
all so familiar with the moth’s destructive work that 
it will mean much to them. If they have not 
studied this insect, here would be an opportune time 
to do sce. Diseuss the injury to the apple by the 
codling moth caterpillar, and the consequent logs to 
the orchardist in the price he receives for his fruit. 
Recall also the large number of eggs deposited by 
single moth, and the large amount of food required 
te sustain a hat. If it is a vicinity where it is possible, 
set the children to watching apple trees in the even- 
ing to find out if bats really do hover about them. A 
simp!e mathematical problem may bring before the 
children more concretely the great work that may be 
done by a bat in an,apple orchard: also the injury 
that inay be inflicted upon one’s neighbor by killing 
even one bat. The following might serve this pur- 
pose: If one bat should eat one codling moth each 
night for thirty days, and each moth would have 
deposited fifty eggs on as many apples, how many 
apples has the bat saved to the orchardist? If there 
are one hundred and twenty apples in a box, how 
many hoxes of apples would be saved? Then every 
time a bat is killed, some orchardist may be robbed 
of twelve and one-half boxes of apples. Has one a 
right to do that? What then should be our attitude 
toward the bats? 

When the series of lessons is finished, the class 
ought to be asked to decide what to do with their 
pet bat. Without doubt they will vote to give the 
little fellow his freedom. 
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ATTENDANCE, 10; DEPORTMENT, 10; NEATNESS, 
4 
10. 


Dear Journal: Ever ana anion the question is asked, 
How is it that the Fort Worth schools carry such a fine 
porcentage of attendance, ninety-seven, ninety-eizht, and 
often ninety-nine per cent.? 

Thts has been attained, or rather obtained, through 
years of growth. When these schools were first opened in 
1882—and for years afterward—the attendance was as 
low as seventy-five per cent. The tardy list was from ten 
to fifteen per cent. 

At once I addressed myself to the task of bringing up 
the attendance, and reducing the tardiness. Our present 
“monthly report” cards to the parents have been an evo- 
lution—every year adding something—improving, if pos- 
sible, the same. I send you the card for this year. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


UWANNING FOR AN ECLIPSE. 
Astronomers are deeply interested in the solar eclipse 


that is slated for August 30 next. It is announced that 


parties will be sent out to Spain, Tunis, Egypt, and 


Labrador, points where the eclipse may be seen and 


studied to the best advantage. One party of amateurs is 


to go from Hartford, Conn., with L. W. Ripley in charge, 


its destination being Labrador. Another amateur party 


is to go to Burgos in Spain. The special attempts spoken 


of will be (1) to discover, if possible, if there are any 
planets whose orbits are nearer the sun than that of 
Mercury; and (2) to secure accurate photographs of the 
sun’s corena, for the settlement of certain solar prob- 
lems that up to the present have not been fully deter 
mined. ,' 
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Basis 10: } 
9.5 to 10, Ist Rank. - 
9.0 to 9.5, 2d Rank. 

8.5 to 9.0, 3d Rank. 


ALEX. HoGG, Supt. 





Teacher. Principal. 





You will see that the first division is ‘“‘conduct”; sec- 
ond mathematics, then English, then history, then 
science, art culture, results. 

Attendance is rated as a study, so is deportment, and 
so is neatness. That is, a pupil for attendance gets the 
same or can get the same as for a recitation in arith- 
metic. The result has been that the pupils are punctual 
in coming to school—orderly afterward and during the 
schoo] hours, and all ina neat manner. Besides we have 
never known the term, “belonging.” A pupil is “absent” 
to-day. ‘To-morrow the teacher in person looks up 
this pupil, and determines as to the status of the child; 
if sick, or an equal excise, the pupil is “dropped” until 
re-enrolled. Now, “This only is the witchcraft I have 
used.”’ 

Fraternally, 

Alex Hogg, 

Superintendent, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Ww. H. L., Salem, Me.: Your admirable Journal 
continues to grow in goodness and greatness. It is to 
the inquiring pedagog what Blackstone is. to the suc- 
cessful lawyer. Every teacher in our great Republic 
would be improved ten fold by reading the Journal of 
Education. 
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Waltham [Mass.] Free Press: Every teacher in this city 
should take the Journal of Education. It canmot fail to 
be of marked assistance in educational work. 


THE MONARCH GEYSER, 


Those who have visited Yellowstone Park can never 
forget the eruptions of “Old Faithful” and his numerous 
kindrec. But it is said that, awe-inspiring as these are, 
they are nothing but pigmies compared with the geyser 
Waimanegn, near Roturna, New Zealand. This is really 
a baby geveer, as it made its appearance only about two 
years ago. ‘The crater is nearly half-an-acre in extent, 
and very deep. At the time of eruption this immense 
crater is completely filled with black mud, stones, and 
gyeam. So great is the explosive force that mud and 
stones are occasionally thrown to a height of 1.000 feet. 
New Zealand, in many respects, is “Nature’s -Wonder- 
land,” but Waimangu must be accounted as one of h2r 
greatest attractions. 


AkOOSTOOK COUNTY POTATOES. 


Aroostook county, Maine, seems to hold the record for 
the yield in potatoes. The average yieid in that section 
is given as 154 bushels to the acre. Massachuseits, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Connecticut average but a 
trifle over 100 bushels. New York, Ohio, Michigan, and 
other states run nearer to eighty bushels to the acre than 
to 100. The average fcr the entire United States is a 
little under ninety bushels. So Aroostook county is not 
only far beyond the national average, but also far and 
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away beyond any of the counties of individual states. 
And the quality of the tubers measures up well with 
their quantity. Something in the soil and climate of 
Aroostook makes it the ideal potato patch of the United 
States. And, strange to say, Aroostook is as near the 
Polar regions as Maine can get. 


TIDE WATER FOR POWER. 


Considerable interest is heing taken at present in the 
juestion of turning the tides to account as a means of 
water power. Several thoughtful articles by men of 
ability have been recently published on this subject. At- 
tention has been called especially to the high tides in the 
Ray of Fundy, and to the fact that these could easily be 
made serviceable for the furnishing of power for mills, 
factories, and electric light and power plants. These fa- 
mous tides rise and fall from thirty-five to fifty feet, 
from the northeastern coast of Maine to the head of the 
basin of Miras. By the construction of great Cams at 
certain favorable pcints, immense basins could he formed 
which the mighty ocean would fill twice every twenty- 
fovr hours. The dam would imprison this water, and 
furnish a head of water that could readily be used as the 
water outside the dam receded at ebb-tide. The water 
in the basin could be used at least for several hours at a 
stretch, and a tremendous force generated for that time. 
Engineers have suggested that such a water-power would 
be “far beyond the utmost power of Niagara.” Th: 
special locations where tidal waters could be used to the 
best advantage are the St. Croix river, the Cumberland 
basin, St. John, and Moncton, N. B. Sooner or later, so 
it is believed, these suggestions will be made practicable, 
and old Ocean will be called upon to turn many of the 
wheels of industry, instead of merely flowimg and ebbing 
at its own free will as at present. 


THE STRUGGLE OVER CORN SHIPMENTS. 


The railroads that touch the great Trans-Mississipp! 
corn belt are engaged in a warm contention as to the 
route by which corn destined for export to Europe shail 
be sent. Up to the present it has been the prevailing 
custom with shippers to send corn by the railroad reutes 
that have terminals in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. But now the railraads that run south to 
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the gulf, through the Mississippi valley, are otering 
lower rates to New Orleans and Galveston, and so are di- 
verting the corn traffic from the Atlantic ports to the 
Gulf ports. The situation is a simple one. The mileige 
from the corn states to the gulf is considerably less than 
to Atlantic ports. At the same time the water route 
from New Orleans and Galveston to Europe is consider- 
ably longer than from Boston or New York. But water 
transportaticn is now at such low rates that a longer sea 
journey scarcely enters the problem. The natural disad- 
vantages affect the eastern-bound railroads, and it is 
problematical whether they will be able to hold their 
own against the south-bound lines to the Gulf. Tha 
serious feature of ihe struggle is to the east-bound lines, 
which mav lose a large share of their income; to the 
Atlantic ports in the decrease of their exports; and es- 
pecially to Chicago, whose monster elevators hava 
handled by far the major port’on of the corn shipmants, 
Incidentally, the Erie Canal would be affected unfavor- 
ably. It is a large-sized problem: but geography will 
settle it, since few have ever fought against geography 
and prevailed. 
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CORN GOSPEL TRAIN. 


Practical education is broughitt almost to the doors of 
the farmers of the Middle West. The success of the 
“Corn Gospel Train” last year, from which Professor P. 
G. Holden lectured to the Iowa corn growers on the 
proper methods of planting, has led the Missouri Pacific 
rail:oad to send out an agricultural exhibit car to all the 
large towns along its lines. says World’s Work. The car 
was equipped with literature and lecturers, as well a3 
with an exhibit. The car was sent out for the purpose 
of teaching the farmers how to increase their crops. 
Cirenlars and handbills were sent to the farmers aheal 
announcing the time of the car’s arrival. A crowd as- 
sembled at each stopping place of the car. The spea’ers 
were men acquainted with the resources and possibi ities 
of the sectioas visited. Corn experis, for example, dis- 
cussed all phases of corn growing with the Iowa farmers 

Most of the meetings were held in the car, but in some 
cases overflow meetings were held outside. One result of 
the trip was the planting of 300,000 fru’t trees along the 
line cf the railroad. 

What has happened along the route of the Missouri 
Pacific railread will happen along the line of other roads, 
thus making for a wider and better education of the 
farmers who are unable to attend the State Agricultural 
College, 











Mathematics for the Last Half-Year 





Bangor, Me. 


Brighton, Mass. Salem, Mass. 


ESSENTIALS OF SOLID GEOMETRY 
By WEBSTER WELLS 
FFERS a practical combination of more desirable qualities 
than any other geometry ever published. By the inductive 
method of demonstration and by the unusually large number 
of original exercises, this book develops strongly the power of 
vigorous, independent, and logical thought. 
Half Leather. 399 pages. Price, $1.50. 


EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA 
By MATTHEW 8S. McCURDY 
A COLLECTION of more than 2,600 exercises, giving an especially thorough and effective drill upon those 


subjects which are needed in preparation for college entrance examinations. Many recent college entrance 
examination papers are also given. Would not such a book be of help to you and your classes in connection 
with your regular text-book, especially in preparatory work? 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES USING THIS BOOK 

Northampton, Mass. Worcester Academy 

St. Albans, Vt. New Bedford, Mass. Phillips Academy, Andover. Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct. 

Volkmann School, Boston. 

Brookline, Mass. Springfield, Mass. St. Paul’s School,Concord,N.H. University School, Providence. 
Cloth. 226 pages. With or without Answers. Price, GO cents. 


English High School, Somerville. 


Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 


COMPLETE TRIGONOMETRY 
By WEBSTER WELLS 
NEW Trigonometry with many improvements, notab'y in the 
proofs of functions, the general demonstrations of formule, 
” the solution of right triangles,etc. Plenty of exercises, most 
of which are new, have been selected with great care, and are to 
be worked out with Four-Place Tables. 
Half Leather. 148 pages. Price, 90 cen’s. 








D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, "SXen"vorx 


Chicago 
London 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MEMOIR OF ROSAMOND DAVENPORT-HILL. By 
Ethel E. Metcalfe. New York: Longmans, Green & 

.Co. With portraits. Cloth. 145 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is wnfortunate that Americans know so little of 
British educators, almost nothing of British women edu- 
cators, and this delightful account of the life and work 
of a notable ieacher, philanthropist, and member of the 
London school board for many years is welcome. She 
was precocious as a child; isn’t it true that most of the 
precocious children who have biographies written were 
English? For at the age of four she wrote her father a 
letter that would have been worthy of comment had she 
been fourteen. 

The first really publicly noteworthy event was a visit 
to Maria ®dgeworth upon invitation, at the age of four- 
teen. Indeed it was an unusual event, and she must 
have been an exceptional girl to have desired such a v'sit 
or te have been invited. This fourteen-year-old girl 
wrote out a Jengethy account of the call “that I may al- 
ways be able to recur to it when I am old. I hope [ 
shall néver forget March 1, 1840.” Rather exceptional 
composition for a fourteen-year-old girl. In many ways 
her opportunities were exceptional. Leigh Hunt and 
William Makepeace Thackeray were in her home while 
she was still in her teens. 

Despite her precocious youth and early entrance upon 
life’s philanthropic and educational dut es, she was well 
above fifty when she began a career of nearly twenty 
years upon the school beard of London. When she first 
ran for the hoard it was under every possible disadvan- 
tage. She chose the city division in which women were 
not allowed to vote, where prejudices ran high, but she 
had the championship of Charles Reid, of the step- 
daughter of John Stuart Mill and of several other 
leaders in literary and social life, and her election was a 
great personal triumph. It was easier to get electel to 
the London school board a quarter of century ago than to 
have an infivence when there. Jn this regard also she 
was triumphant and few members of the London school 
board have more successes to their credit than has this 
woman, the stery of whose life igs really the story of the 
London scheol board in recent years. 

MEISSNER’S AUS DEUTSCHEN LANDEN. Edited and 
annotated by Josefa Schrakamp. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 196 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A valuable little text-book in German by an author 
whose language measures up to a worthy standard, and 
whose bits of description are remarkably vivid and at- 
tractive. The authoress has added a vocabulary of fifty 
pages that is invaluable to the study of the text. 
GOVEFNMENT AND THE CITIZEN. 3y Roscoe Lewis 

Ashley. New York: The "Macmillan Company. C:oth 

Illustrated. 252 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

This is one of several volumes that have appeared re- 
cently to bring to the vouthful citizen the method of 
American government. National, state, and municipal 
government is carefully outlined and explained. Then 
the citizens’ part in government is luminously portrayed. 
Both “Test qnestions” and “Supplementary questions” 
are added to each chapter. Twenty-eight superb illus- 
trations are interspersed throughout the subject-matter. 
Poth author and publisher are to be congratulated on the 
work each has done. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE FRENCH COUR®. 
By Geraldine Brooks. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Illustrated with portraits. 

In a really charming style Miss Brooks has sketched 
pen portraiis of ten ladies of dis- 
tinction in French court life dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The names of 
these “Dames and Daughters of .<— = 
the French Court’ are familiar fii. pm 
ones. they are known as a part f ail 
of the social and political life of 
the brilliant capital. But the 
winning and striking personali- 
ties of these women, thair do- 
mestic life as ‘“‘dames and daugh- 
ters,” have been less noticed, and 
it is this more intimate side of 
their history that is emphasized 
in Miss Brooks’ book. She has 
evidently delved deep for ths 
material of her sketches, for his- 
torical accuracy is as strong a 
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PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 


Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to ect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and twenty- 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Students’ edi‘ion just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 





Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 


H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 











point with this author as the vivid picturing of details. 
No invention surely would be needed to make fascinating 
the stories of Madame de Sevigne, Madame de La Fayette, 
Madame Roland, Madame Le Brun, Madame de Stael, 
Madame Recamier, and the other charming women who 
are pcrtaved in this volume. 

Teachers might well put this book to use as a com- 
mentary on the history of the period, for the pup.ls will 
read it with pleasure and gain from it an idea of some 
of the best types of French character, such as can be had 
in no other way. 


WITH PURITAN AND PEQUOT. By William Murray 
Graydon, author of “In the Days of Washington,” ete, 
Illustrated hy Clyde 0. DeLand. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. i12mo. Cloth. 393 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

An historical story dealing largely with the time of 
Roger Williams, and including an interesting account re- 
garding bis trial and banishment, The hero, Rufus Jen- 
nicom, becomes associated more or less with the fortunes 
of Ruger Williams, and his experiences and the romance 
connected with his birth and early life help to make the 
plot of interest, and hold the reader’s attention until the 
last pages, where the mystery of his name and relatives 
is fully disclosed. Seven full-page illustrations on tinted 
plate paper help to beautify the volume. 





NANCY STAIR. A Novel. By Elinor Macartney Lane, 
author cf ‘‘Mills of God.” New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. With frontispiece in colors. 

“Naney Stair’ has a rare and delicate charm that is 
winning a host of admirers for this novel recently pub- 
lished by the Appletons. Whether it is because of the 
unique, fascinating personality of the girl, or the in- 
tensely interesting succession of events in which she is 
the central figure, or the daintiness of touch with which 
the author seis forth the story—wkerein lies the unusual 
attraction of the book ome cares not to analyze. “The 
beautiful Naney Stair” of Scotland was loved of many— 
for her keen intellect, by the erratic old lawyer; for her 
poetry-making, by Robert Burns; for her brilliancy and 
daring, by the distinguished and reprobate Duke of 
Borthwicke; for her womanliness, by the fiery young Scot 
who eventuaily won her. 

A story better worth reading would be hard to find 
among current novels, and “Nancy Stair’ is certain to 
hold a place in high favor with all who enjoy a clever 
thing finely dene. 











> New 
ae Reflecting 
Projection Lantern 


for showing on the sereen, photos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, specimens, mechanical 
models, such as the works of a watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., all brilliantly lgnted in natura! colors. 
Cuts in books may be shown without injury to the book. The outfitis arranged to show both opaque objects 
and lantern slides, and the change from one to the other may be made instantly. Attachable to any electric 
magic lantern. Send for circular and list of Educational Lantern slides. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 31, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later can Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 28-March 1-2, 19(5: De- 
partment of Superiniendence, N. E 
A., Milwaukee. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, © Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. N. Wilbur Hehn of the 
Winona Institute at Winora, Ind., 
has been appointed instructor of 
Latin at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Mr. Uehn is a graduate of DePauw 
College, and has studied in Japan. 
He was formerly an instructor at 
Princeton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BEVERLY. The Beverly City 
Council has voted to ask legislative 
authority to bond $250.000 beyond thé 
debt limit of the city for the purpose 
of providing additional school facili- 
ties. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. Dr. English, the new president of 


Mat i Wen Moores Hill College, has alread 
PENNSYLVANIA. proved his fitness for the place. His 

One of the most practical demon- ability as a speaker makes him much 
strations of the fire drill took place in demand, and-is winning favorable 
at the Bridesburg sehool, Philadel- notice for his school. 
phia, under the supervision of Dr. Superintendents H. B. Wilson of 
Charles E. Ruffell, medical inspector Franklin, Lotus D. Coffman of Salem, 
for the district. When Professor and Edward Morgan of Carmel were 
Worrell, the principal, sounded the each granted leave of absence from 
alarm Dr. Ruffell held his watch, and the first of the year, and are now 
in just one minute and a half the resident students in the State Iniver- 
hundreds of pupils in the building sity. They will graduate with the 
were in the street. Dr. Ruffell class of 1905. 
warmly commended Professor Wor- Professor T. C. Hiowe of Butler Col- 
rell and his teachers on the prompti- lege is a member of the Indiana leg- 
tude and cool-headedness of the chil- islaturc. He represents Marion 
dren. county. 

WARREN. The city schools have Frank Organ, formerly superin- 
1,200 pupils enrolled as Knights of tendent of the Cannelton schools, is 
Valor. The manliness of the chidren Making a great success as principal 
of the city is widely recognized. The of the Vincennes high school. 
follewing communication is interest- Jesse W. Riddle is meeting with de- 
ing: — served success. The various forces of 

“Friday afterncn it was the the city are working harmoniously 
writer’s privilege to attend one of the With him. 
monthly receptions given to the Goshen is proud of the fact thit her 
Knights of Valor, an organization for mew high school building is the most 
boys under sixteen years of age, who Deautiful school building in the state. 
take a pledge for one year against to- She is also proud that the facu ty of 
bacco in all its forms, and alcohol, her high school is not surpassed. 
This pledge is renewed from year to 
year. ‘Che meetings and installations 
are conducted with all the ceremony 
and solemnity of a commandery. 
The program was a surprise as to its 





iL.LINOIS. 
FREEPORT. Cyrus Grove, super- 


excellence. The president, about intendent of Stephenson county, is- 
eleven years of age, presided with the sues an attractive leaflet on the local 
dignity of a judge. The exercises teachers’ institutes. An interesting 


were followed by a social, in which feature is the printing of thirty gen- 
the members took part with the Uwinely important professional “gems” 
heartiness of bovs, but the manners from the masters. 
of knights. Refreshments were 
served, and were evidently enjoyed. 
If the purpose was no more than the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
good behavior exacted and the knowl- 
edge of parliamentary ruling required WASHINGTON. The annual re- 
it should appeal to the citizens for port of the commissioner of educa- 
support. But its aim is higher, ap- tion for Porto Rico, Samuel M« Cune 
pealing to the abstinence and self- J.indsay, as made puwblic by the inter- 
control of the boy.” jor department,says that at the besin- 
ning of the present schoo! vear there 
were approximately 1,200 public 
schools in operation in Porto Rico, 
ieee aed involving an annual outlay of $700,- 
INDIANA. 000. The report says the 1,290 schools 
State Editor, Robert J. Aley, Bloomington. furnish accommodation for only one- 
Stinesville recently dedicated a new fifth of the population of school age. 
school huilding. The building is one + 
of the best in southern Indiana. 
The principal speeches at the dedica- 
tion were made by State Superintend- A certain New York clergyman, 
i Ta Bid eater a who is an authority on sun-dials, was 
education in Indiana University, has asked recently to prepare a suitable 
accepted the presidency of Franklin motto for one to be set up in a par- 
College. His work will begin July 1, ishioner’s garden. Without hesita- 
1905. Mr. Bryan is one of the tion he wrote the following sentence, 
strongest and best known men in the which will be recognized as the motto 
state. He is a popular institute of a city newspaper, “Si id in sole 
worker and a pleasing lecturer. In- vides, ita est.’”"—February Lippin- 
diana University is sorry to lose him. cott’s. 
She will miss him from her class- 
rooms and from her’ councils. : me 


CENTRAL S°ATES. 








IN THE SUN. 





Franklin College has made a w'se se- 
lection. We are sure the new presi- YOUR SUMMER 
dent will advance all her interests 
wisely and well. 
ir. L. S. Davis, for many years as- VACATION 

sociate professor of chemistry in In- 
diane University, resigned January Have you made your arrangements for 
28, and immediately began work for gummer? If not, write us. We will show 
the American Book Company. Dr. you how yourself and a few intimate friends 

avis is widely known as a lecturer may obtain your SUMMER VACATION 
and institute worker as well aS &@ FREE of Cost. Think of it! Bungalow and 
fmost capable teacher. He is held in Board, Casino, Music, Golf, Tennis, Bathing 
the highest esteem by his colleagues Boating, Fishing. ALL ABSOLUTELY 
and pupils, and all regret that he is FREE. The plan is a pleasant one and can 
to leave the profession of teaching. be carried out in your own locality without 
His wide acquaintance and genial interfering with your business. 
cordiality assure him immediate suc- 
cess in his new field of work. 


Address P. 0. Box 2536, Boston, Mass. 
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SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. 


Edited by MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Wellesley College. 


Paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents, net. 


HOUGHTON, 


BOSTON 


MIFFLIN 


NEW YORK 





Postpaid. 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





The Week in Review. 
Continued from page 157.] 
the Russians who took the aggressive. 
This was not the case. The Japa ese 
began the advance against the Rus- 
sian right, but it was vigorously re- 
pelled by General Kuropatkin and 
was followed by a counter-attack, in 
which the Russians pessessed them- 
selves of Sandepas and several v.l- 
lages to the south of it. This advan- 
tage, however, was a brief one. The 
Japanese retook Sandepas and drove 
the Russians back from the positions 
which they had occupied. 
co * ca 
The Hungarian premier, Tisza, ex- 
perienced a painful surprise at the 
general elections which began Janu- 
ary 26, In the old parliament, he 
had a majority of twenty-five, not in- 
cluding forty Croatian deputies whose 


votes he usually had. It was confi- 
dently expected that this majority 
would be increased in the new par- 


liament: but instead of that the oppo- 
sition, especially the Kossuthites, 
swept evefything before them. The 
Liberal party has been in power in 
Hungarv since 1867, and this is the 
first defeat which it has suffered in 
all that time. Practically the only 
question before the electorate was 
that of revising the parliamentary 


rules of procedure. Premier Tisza’s 
rigorous policy of making an end of 
parliamentary obstruction was on 
trial and it was condemned. The 
party which has triumphed has 
strong national aspirations, and its 
success augurs an intensification of 
the movement for the separation of 
Austria and Hungary. 
* « * 

The Ronvier ministry has sub- 
mitted its program to the French par- 
liament and has been sustained by the 
chamber of deputies by the unprece- 
dented vote of 410 to 107. This sug- 
gests that the new ministry may have 
a longer life than was at first 
thought. The program is a shrewd 
one. It does not drop or modify the 
issue of the separation of church and 
state, but it gives it the second in- 
stead of the first place, putting the 
income tax first. The other features 
of the program are workingmens 
pensions and the shortening of the 
term of military service, both of 
which are extremely popular with the 
elements now in power. Incidentally, 
the declaration of policy unsparingly 
condemned the system of espion®ge in 
the army which, more than anything 
else, was the occas'on of Premicr 
Combes’ downfall. This gives the 
defeat of the Combes ministry more 
than ever a personal rather than a 
political aspect. 





The Gastman Memorial. 


A most unique and interesting ex- 
ercise occurred in Decatur, I11l., on the 
evening of January 24, 1905. 

In the fall of 1860, a graduate of the 
Illinois State Normal University 
named Enoch Arden Gastman began 
his career as teacher in the city 
schools of Decatur. He at once be- 
came popular with all classes of peo- 
ple, and in 1862 he was elected to the 
superintendency, a position which he 
has most acceptably filled to the p-es- 
ent time. Forty-five years of service, 
forty-three of them in the superin- 
tendency of a single city, is one of the 
records few schoolmen are permitted 
to make. On account of his increas- 
ing years, Mr. Gastman has several 
times asked to be permitted to give 
way to a younger man, but so vigor- 
ous and general has been the protest 
against it, that he has yielded to pub- 
lic sentiment and remained at his 
pest. 

Mr. Gastman has long been a 
prominent and active member of the 
National Wducat'onal Association as 
well as of his home county, district, 
and state associations. He has had a 
personal, if not an intimate, ac- 
quaintance with all of the great edu- 
cational leaders of the country for the 
past fifty vears. 

In addition to the many Honors 
which his professional brethren have 
showered upon him, he has been a 
member of the state board of educa- 
tion for thirty-three years, part of the 
time its president, and is now a 
valued member of the board of mati- 
agers of the Decatur College and In- 
dustrial school. 

Two years ago, the city began the 
erection of the handsomest school 
building in this part of the state. No 
pains or expense was spared to make 
it thoroughly modern in every re- 
spect. It stands on the very spot 
where the present superintendent he- 
gan wielding the birch, forty-five 
vears ago, and with one voice it was 
named the E. A. Gastman - school. 
The Art Class and Public School Art 
I.cague of the city immediately inter- 
ested themselves in its decoration 
and already several handsome art 
pieces adorn its walls. 

A year ago Mrs. Gastman passed 
over the river. As a tribute to her 
great worth and in grateful recozeni- 
tion of the graceful comp'iment paid 
him in giving the building his name, 
Mr. Gastman with the opening of the 
new year placed a m~st beautiful and 
imposing marble fountain in the 
main lobby, where it will ever be a re- 
minder of the affectionate and un- 
divided interest bo'h of them ever 
had in the education of the children 
of their adopted city. 


Foreign Tours 


Spring Tour to Italy, Switzerland, The 
Rhine, Paris, and London. April 11. 

Summer Tours.—Tour A, to Ital+,Switz- 
erland, The k hine, Holland, London, and 
Pais June 2%. 

Tour B, to treland, Scotland, England, 
Paris, Switze land, Munich, Obe-a «- 
mergau, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Holland. June 22. 

Coaching Tour in England. June 22. 

Norway, Nerth Cape, 
Russia. June 22. 


Around the World, 


Sweden, and 
Oct. 5. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 








The exercise mentioned in the 
opening sentence of this article was 
that which attended the acceptance 
and dedication of that fountain. The 
music for the occasion was furnished 
by the pupils of the city schools. Ad- 
dresses were made by the president 
of the school board, the president of 
the Public School Art League, a rep- 
resentative of the Deeatur Art class, 
of which Mrs. Gastman was for 
twenty-five years an honored mem- 
ber, and by the principal of the 
school which now possesses this ex- 
quisite work of art. In _ closing, 
President Shellebarger said: “As 
long as this monument stands his life 
and her life will have an influence in 
making the young lives that gather 
here more beautiful and more fair.” 

Decatur, Ill. A. R. Taylor. 
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Elegant Tourist Sleeping Car 


Service Via the Nickel Plate 
Road. 


Tourist sleepers via this popular 
line leave Boston each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Before de- 
ciding on a route for your trip West, 
‘get full particulars by addressing L. 
P. Burgess, N. F. P. A., Cld South 
building, Boston, Mass. 
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Painter’s Literatures— English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
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School Boards Purchase Annually Thousands of Text-Books 


At a Cost of Thousands of Dollars to the Taxpayers 
The majority of the books are Used Daily by the scholars 





AND SOON 


BECOME 


Worn out, soiled, filthy and dilapidated 
The Holdsn Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent 


Receives the Wear, Handling and Soiling of the year, instead 
of the book itself, Strengthens and Re-enforces the Bindings, 
Fastens in loose leaves, and Mends torn leaves, THUS 

increasing the Lives uf the Books 60% to 100% 
and Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS IN U. S. 


HOLDEN PATENT 


G. W HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


BOOK COVER CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SAMPLES FREE. 








Gill City School. 
WHERE THE PUPILS HAVE A REGULAR 
MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION. 

One of the most promising factors 
in modern methods of schcol govern- 
ment and training in civics is the 
will city school, the comparatively 
recent invention of Wilson L. Gill of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
In the school city every pupil is a citi- 
zen, being trained to high and con- 
scientious efficiency. The citizens, 
under a charter granted by the board 
of education or cther authority, ma’ eé 
their own laws. elect their own 
mayor, members of their city council 
or legislative body, judges, and other 
elective officers, appoint their own 
police and other adminstrarive offi- 
cers, and preserve order and kindly 
relations and conduct by their own 
choice and action. The _ teacher, 
whose authority guides and helps, 
if skilful, is seldom, if § ever, 
compelled to use arbitrary authority 
In July, 1898, the Philadelph'a b-ard 
of public education authorized the es 


] 


tablishment of one schocl city. Iin- 


190% they authorized its introduction 
into a!l schoo!s applying for the privi- 
lege, and thirty schools availed 
themselves of it before last June. 
General Leonard Wood invited Mr. 
Gill to go to Havana and jnaneurate 
the school city as a form of student 
government in connection with plans 
of eluecation for the island of Cuba. 
Mr. Gill has actually estab'ished 
fifty schoo] cities in Havann, and the 
system is in operation in Cienfuegos 
Tt has been in operation several 
years in the Normal sehool, New 
Paltz. New York, and is highly 
prized by the principal, Myron F. 
Scudder, and his corps of teachers. 
A system that succeeds in such 
widely diverse fields as normal 
schools, city grammar schools, and 
the new schools of Cuba must have 
great flexibility and an undeniabie 
relation to child nature without retf- 
erence to local surroundings. 
PrELAO cee yee 


The Preparatory School of 1835. 
The following is from a prospectus 
of an important denominational 
boarding school, in Burlington, sev- 
enty years ago:— 
“1, We have no vacations. Vaca- 


tions may in some instances be use- 
ful for the sake of teachers whera 
they come from a distance, in order 
that they may renew family acquaint- 
anceship. With our system this is 
unnecessary, as the instructors 
mostiy belong in the president’s fam- 
ily. For pupils vacations are only 
mischievous. Pesides it is written 
in Holy Scripture that for every ide 
word men speak they sha!l give ac- 
count at the last great day. Whai 
then of idle days and weeks and 
months spent in vacations? 

“2. We have no pastimes; but we 
take our recreation with plane and 
axe, and bathe in the lake every 
Wednesday afteincon. 

We have no pocket money 
save a smal! sum, fron: four and one- 
half to ten cents a week, which is put 
in the poor-box on going to church. 

‘4. QOur discipline is coercive: we 
not being amorg those who think 
themselves wiser than Solomon. 
Our youthful transgressors are taught 
that punishment is inflicted not in 
passion but on principle. Chastise- 
ment is usually accompanied ty a 
short instruction, and is generally 
eclesed with prayer. In this way we 
find it has the most. salutary effect 
wpon the disposition of our young 
charges.” 


Sn CL 
Personal Mention. 


John Knox, one of the best knowa 
young men in the publishing busi- 
ness, went with D. C. Heath & Co., 
associated with W. E. Pulsifer, in 
their New York office. Mr. Knox was 
for several years with Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

E. W. Fielder of D. Appleton & Co. 
has heen advanced to the editorial 
management of the educational de- 
partment, while retaining oversigh: 
of the publishing department as be- 
fore. 


“The Problem of What Crops to 
Grow and How to Put the Land in 
Good Condition for Them,” is the 
title of an interesting article which 
appears in the January issue of Coun- 
try Life in America. The author, 
Charles W. Burkett, is well qualified 
to speak on the subject of practical 
farming. He occupies the chair of 
agriculture in the North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and is one of the authors of 


“Agriculture for Beginners,” the mcst 
popular elementary text-book on the 
subject. 


Those who have seen the wood folk 
through the eyes of the careful ob- 
server who wrote “A Little Brother 
to the Tear,” “Secrets of the Woods,” 
ete., will be glad to learn that his 
present hlindness is not likely to ba 
permanent. Several weeks ago Dr. 
Long suddenly lost his sight, and for 
a time his physicians were doubtful 
of their ability to help him. Later 
reports, however, have beén more en- 
couraging, and there is now no doubt 
of his ultimate recovery. 

ES a IS il TD 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates Via the Nickel Plate Road. 


To the West and Southwest. first 
and third Tuesday of each month un- 
til April 18. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. F. A., Old 
South building, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Select two months’ tour only $250 


My toursinclude British Isles, Norway, 
Swe'ev, Denmark, Belgiue , Holl nd, 
Germany, Kussia.-pain, Austria, France, 
Switzerland an« Italy. 

Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
Don’t plan 


“SEEING EUROPE.” Serr vip ‘ie: 


fore reading this delightfully chatty pocket- 
guide, invaluable to intending tourists. Sent 
Sree for stamp, if early application be made to 
the author, PRor. F. M. TOWNSEND, COLD- 
WATER, MICHIGAN. 











UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES | 


The Study of Ivanhoe.— With half-tone pic- 
ture and plans of Comsborough Castle. 

A Guide to English Syntax.- A practical 
study of Syntax in prose text 

The Study of Henry Esmond.—New and en 
larged edition. 

Single copies, each, 50 cents. Special price 

for classes. Send for full list. Address, 

H. A. DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


ys order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 





A conference between President 
Tucker of Dartmouth and the secre- 
taries of the classes and of the alumni 
associations was held January 21, the 
object being to consider plans by 
which the college and alumni may be 
of more mutual service. Among the 
questions discussed were the comple- 
tion of the Dartmouth Hall building 
fund and the attitude of the alumni 
toward the athletic interests of the 
college. 

The Harvard library has added 22.,- 
000 volumes to its collection, making 
a total of 438,000 in the library, and 
675,000 in the entire university. 

The increase of tuition fees at 
Yale is expected to take effect next 
fall at the beginning of the school 
year, but no definite announcement 
of the time or amonnt has yet been 
made. With the introduction of an 
increase in tuition will come a read- 
justment of the salaries of the fav- 
uliy, although it is not admitted that 
there will be any general reduction 
The general change comes because of 
a shortage of funds. The last report 
of the treasurer showed a deficit of 
$40,000, and the previous. report 
showed also a deficit, although much 
smaller. The strongest efforts have 
been made to add to the funds for the 
running expenses of the university, 
especially through the medium of the 
alumni fund. Last year the alumni 
gave $34,500 for this fund anil 
of this sum $12,500 went § for 
income and $22,000 for principal 
Since the alumni fund has heen es- 
tablished $214.000 has been raised in 
this way, and of this sum $124,06) 
has gone to income and $80,000 to 
principal. 

The cause of the deficit and the 
consequent need for an increase in 
tuition is largely due to the highly 
developed elective system at Yale, 
This requires many more courses 
than weculd otherwise be given and 
many courses to only a few students, 
and is, therefore, much more exren- 
sive than the former system of re- 
quired courses. 

The Dodge lectureship at Ya’e Uni- 
versity for the year of 1906 will be 
filled by the appointment of William 
H. Taft, secretary of war. ‘This lec- 
tureship, which is one of the most 
important ones at Yale, was founced 
by William E. Dodge of New York, 
who in 1990 gave the sum of $30,000 
for lectures, the object of which was 
the premotion amcng students and 
graduates and among educated men 
of the United States of an under- 
standing of the duties of Christian 
citizenship, and a sense of personal 
responsibility for the performance of 
those duties. 

An increase of 20,000 in the cev- 
eral libraries of Yale University is 
announced for the past year, the total 
being now 390,000 volumes. Of this 
total. the university library has <00,- 
000. 

Bowdoin College has long teen 
known as the alma mater of Loms- 
fellow, Hawthorne, President Pierce, 
Thomas B. Reed, and other men who 
have won natienal and international 
reputations, but there are a large 
number of men who have gained dis- 


tinction in their various professions 
who also graduated at the Maine 
college. The field of names is a 
large one, and among them are those 
cf men who have been nected in the 
law, the ministry, literature, and 
sciences, 

Ernest Rutherford, F. R. S., Mac- 
donald professor of physics in Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, has been 
appointed Silliman lecturer at Yale 
for 1995. Professor Rutherford igs 
considered one of the greatest au- 
thorities on the subject of radio-ae- 
tivity. The lectureship was estab- 
lished by the late Augustus Ely Silli- 
man of Brooklyn, N. Y., who died in 
{884. Professcr J. J. Thomson of 
Cambridge University and Professor 
Charles S. Sherrington of University 
College, Liverpool. have been lec- 
turers in former years. 

The Massachusetts Institute af 
Technology is trying to get the fa- 
mous university at Charlottenburg to 
send over as a loan one of its most 
eminent professors. President Prit- 
chett says that negotiaticns are 
under way. Weare making arrange- 
ments, he states, to secure Professor 
Witt of the university at Char‘otten- 
burg, which is a technical school in 
Germany corresponding to Tech here, 
We hope to have him for two 
months, and he will come next ail- 
tumn. The American visit of Pro- 
fesscr Witt comes under the approval 
of Count Altorf, the Pruss'an min- 
ister cf edueation. It is expected 
that he will ask Tech to send one of 
its professors to the technical school 
at Charlottenburg. 

Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 
for a library at Lawrence University, 
the Wisconsin Methodist College ar 
Appleton, Wis. Work on the new 
building will commence in the 
spring. 

An effort will be made to establish 
ia $10,000 endowment for Presidcnt 
Seott, who has had active charge of 
Franklin College, Ia Porte, Ind., for 
thirty-six years. Ele has served as 
college president for a longer term 
than any other college president in 
the United States. He will retire at 
the end of the present school year. 

University hall, Brown’s oldest dor- 
mitory, is to be restored through the 
generosity of Marsden J. Perry of 
Providence. It was erected in 1770, 
in the colonial style, and served as 
barracks and a hospital in the Revo- 
lution. Later it was plastered over 
to suit the prevailing fashion. The 
entire building will he permanently 
restored to its original appearance. 


Boston College will be benefited to 
the amount of $100,000 by the will of 
the Rev. Edward Holker Welch, S. J., 
a priest of the Jesuit order and for- 
merly for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the college faculty in the 
school of arts. Father Welch died a 
few weeks ago in Washington, D. C., 
where he was connected with the fac- 
ultv of Georgetown University as a 
professor emeritus. He was eighty 
vears old and a member of an old 
Roston family. He graduated from 
Harvard in the early forties and later 
from the Harvard law school. 

Albert S. Wheeler, instructor in 
Roman law at Yale, and a former 
German professor in the Sheffield 
scientific school, died January 39, 
aged seventy-two. 

The catalog for Western Reserve 
University, which is soon to be is- 
sued, contains 291 pages. ~ It shows i 
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the enrollment of students a large in- 
crease over the number of last year, 
the total number being, with the Case 
school, which has come into affilia- 
tion with the university for certain 
work, 1,258 students. These students 
are divided as follows:— 


Adelbert College .-.......65.00% .. 260 
The College for Women ........ - 242 
The Graduate School ....... (a beta 
The Medical College ..... PRS es « Pay: 8 
RA OOROOL 5... cw ccckus 126 
The Dental College ............ 72 
The Library School ............ err 


Case School of Applied Science .. 450 


The largest increase is in the en- 
rollment of Adelbert College and the 
Law school. The members of the 
faculty and other officers number 255. 
The catalog contains, for the first 
time, a statement of the work of the 
Tiibrary school, which Andrew  Car- 
negie founded. The specialized char- 
acter of the school is seen in the fact 
that with the name of each of the 
twenty-nine students is published a 
full academic biography. 

Professor M. M. Curtis of the de- 
partment of philosophy, and Profes- 
sor William H. Hulme of the depart- 
ment of English, have been granted 
absence for the next college year, and 
Assistant Professor O. F. Tower for 
the second semester of the present 
year. Professor Tower will spend his 
absence in study in Berlin. 





Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | THE MAGAZINES. 
| —The special features of the 
| American Monthly Review of Re- 


TEACHERS’ 


each 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


| views for February are editorial dis- 
| cussions of Russia’s revolutionary 
outbreaks and of the war in the far 
East; an exhaustive presentation by 
Minister Barrett of the problems con- 
nected with the Panama Canal; an 
| article on “Theodore Thomas and the 
| Development of American Music,” by 
W. J. Henderson: an illustrated sum- 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cnicaco: 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 








is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- . > corp at 7-4 ‘ 
NO ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. mary of “The Industrial and om- 
| mercial Outlook in Venezuela,’ by 
G. M. L. Brown; “Baltimore, One 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E.. Year After the Fire,” by Day A len 


i: Willey; “‘“Manhattan Bridge: A Les.- 
EDWARD FIcKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. son in Municipal Aesthetics,” by G. 





mow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL W. Harris: “The Japanese Art of 
Jiu-Jitsu,’ by H. Irving Hancock: 
i and “What Justifies Intervention in 

5 Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors Te » a . Na. : m 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 2-A Beacon Street, Boston War?” by Amos §. Hershey. Dr. Ed- 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. ward Dana Durand discusses ‘‘Street- 


Railway 





Fares in the United States,’ 


in a well-considered article; and 

b . : 
t™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 135 S2829%.. |fhre, sn stra napor “on 
vee oylston St. | “what the People Rea i in Seandin- 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. | avia,” with a brief sketch of General 





| Stoesse], Port Arthur’s gallant de- 

fender. The departments ot “The 
| Progress of the World,” “Cartoons of 
| the Month,” and “Leadirg Articles” 


Teachers 
28th year. 


American 
Louis, 


Bureau, St. 


TEACHERS WANTED : 








Teachers’ contain the expected richness and 
EAS i ERN ia SS 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON | variety of topical discussion. 
Agency 2 

ne coc Miss E. EB. FOSTER, Mgr. | -—In the New England Magazine 
S ~ | for February is a valuable contribu- 
| tion to biographical and educational 
b ee | literature in Grace Greylock Niles’ 
e HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the sketch and appreciation of Albert 
( | confidence of teachers and employers because it confines | Hopkins, the brilliant and muck- 
le itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We | }0ve* ore apne ar ego <1 

v a > 
iy should be pleased to explain our plans to you. photographs. Another illustrated fea- 
: ture of great interest is a description 
4 Address HENRY SABIN of that unique institution, a board ng 
fi MaNHATTAN Bub. Dxs Momss, Iowa. school for children of the stage, ‘The 
Dorothea Dix Hall in Boston,” by Mar- 








|garet Storrs Turner. Also beautifully 
illustrated is G. F. Paul’s interesting 


Some New Books. 














article, “Vera Cruz, Past and Pres- 
ent.” The frontispiece is a hand- 
73133 
Morphology and Anthropology ....... Duckworth The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 84.50 some portrait of Hon. William A. 
eoretical Chemistry...... Nernst “ “ re és 3.75; Bancroft. president of the Boston 
Theor 
The Life of Florence Nightingale.. Tooley me < » 1.75) Elevated Railway Company. Boston: 
Historic Highways of America. eee Hulbert Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. — & Dix Place 
Suggestions in Hand Work. .-Seeg- miller Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chic.— | ‘ . ‘ 
Murray’s Small Classical Atlas . Sedée dec Grundy (Ed. Oxford Univers sity Press, N. Y. 1.50 ot 1j . ro 3 
Little Brother to the Bear............-.......+: Long Ginn & Co., Boston. 5 : The Delineator for March, con 
The Web of Indian Life............ Nivedita Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 2.25 | taining the first authentic reports of 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene (Book I.). Sh: ack- ford ‘cae! Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. — /} the spring and summer styles. 
Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables.......... Davidson os “6 ss ss i : : : : seueeall ” 
Wineeee® OURMEBGR 6. 6 oobi 6iosscccteeees cee cccee. Pollard G.P. Putnam's Sons, N. Bs 1.35 Is of spec ial interest to the 
Modern Civic Art Robinson ‘ woman of fashion, and a most 
Peppe well... au acust snonensnrahssvar~seeecesoreses Wheeler AE og Fe 1.50) attractive number throughout. A 
The Doukhobors............-.-- batc0essccaccee Me unk & Wagnalls, } 1G | tesicneest ~ - , < 
A Hand. book of Plant Form................... Clark John Lane, N. Y. o59| Giscussion of The Use and Abuse 
The Ancient World. a eee Allyn & Bacon, Boston. i150; 0f Armorial Bearings,” by William 
The Moscow Expedition . ............-.....++- Henry Frowde, N. Y. — Armstrong Crozier, is a noteworthy 
ae agg DY... -c2ccces “ papcamnannanarse*. anens a R.G. Badge Tr, Boston. = contribution. N. Hudgon Moore’s ar- 
Contrasted Songs... SBdid. ccd eicssc. aeenow “ “ 1.25| ticle on “Old Pewter,” the first in a 
The Queen’s Knight Errant.. Pn. adeckhih ake ae E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 | series on kindred subjects, will appeal 
The Little Flowers of Francis of Assisi benlee thodes os “6 “ “s 2.00 es ; } ’ 
Two Years in Three Continents.... .. ..e-. Condit Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 2.00 particularly to collectors, < and the 
Mamba ied LAVICG i. 5 5c 000 560 5s ss 5 sergen cess Jyngo H. M. Caldwell & Co., Boston. .25| Story of Charlotte Elliott’s famous 
| hymn, “Just as I Am,” as related by 





Allan Sutherland, is of greatest inter- 
|est. Other features are “Robert and 
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Padi West 23d St. 
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“COLLEGES _ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Schools. 
Registrar. 


Seven Colleges and 
Open to both sexes. Address the 
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Ne E. _ Dept. 120 Boston St., Room 411, 
—— : BOSTON, MASS. 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
S'¥ For women only. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 





For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Estab. 


lished for the advancement of art educa- 
tion, and training of teachers in a]Jl branches 
of industrial drawi ing. For circular and fur- 
ther particulars apply at the school, Newbury, 
corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLE TT, Principal. 


sre NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 











| tures 
|'There are two notable pieces of fic- 


Clara Schumann,” by Gustav Kobbe, 


|in the Composers’ Series, “The Game 


of Politics as it is Played in Wash- 
ington’”’—and more particularly, 
woman’s part in it—by “Marie Col- 
umbia,” and a reproduction of minia- 
from the Marie collection. 


| tion in “The Things That Are Real,” 
by Zona Gale, and “His Honor \vs. 
| Cupid,” by Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
|in addition to delightful verse 





(See 





ROPE#-<<-~-~5- 


New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. 

Specially Chartered, July rst. $245 up- 

Exceptional opportunities to agents. Many other tours, 
FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 


JOHN ( G. _THOMPSON, Principal. _ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAL gy - pur 





TATE RORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
~ R= the Principal, A.G. BoypeEn, A.M. 


the Principal, 7s 


P. BECKWITH. 











J 
BOSTON THEATRES. 





TREMONT 


Lew Dockstader’s great minstrel company, 
which will appear at the Tremont for two 
weeks, beginning Monday, February 13, is one 
of the largest and most expensive organiza 
tions of the kind ever gathered together in the 
history of minstrelsy. The contrast is strik- 
ing between the old-time minstrel show, whose 
company numbered from six to ten men, and 
this organization, with its two sixty-foot 
baggage cars crowded with scenery and 
mechanical and electrical effects, its three full 
quartettes and its ten solo singers, its twenty- 
piece orchestra, and its dozen comedians, who 
are not only genuinely funny, but who portray 
the real darkies. Of course Lew Dockstader 
is the star of hiscompany. Such famous min-! 
«trels as Carroll Johnson, Neil O’Brien, Matt 
Keefe, William H. Hallett, John King, Manuei 
Romain, Bert White,W.H. MacDonald, Leigh- 
ton and Leighton, and a dozen others equally 
well known can only be seen for the next few 
years with Lew Dockstader’s Minstrels. 

KEITH'S 

The vaudeville show at Keith’s for the week 
of February 15 promises to be one of the} 
strongest of the winter. Among the celebri- 


ties announced to appear are the following 
Julian Eltinge, who first acquired histri- 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


call spirits from the vasty deep, boasted Glendower. To which Hotspur replied, 
| CAN ‘*Why so can I, and so can any man. But will they come when you do call for them?”’ 
It seems almost like that power when we Can sit at a desk, pull up the telephone, call for long 
distance, give the place and name, and in five minutes have a teacher accept a place she never 
had heard of before. Dr. Redman of Hornelfsville telephoned on January 17 for teachers of 
science and of English and said he would be here at noon. One teacher for each place was 
summoned by telephone and he took them both. On January 24, Principal Rainey of St. John’s 
school telephoned for a military man, and: before night C. A. Green of Ypsilanti, Miok., was on 
his way. The preceptress at Weedsport satisfactory substitute. We telephoned a 
could get released if she could furnish a CALL lady in Auburn who made application and 
was elected January 25. On the same day Principal Thayer of Warners came in; he had lost his 
preceptress, the board having released her for a better place. While he was here we tele- 
phoned a lady who wanted the place, made immediate application, and got it. On January 12, 
Principal Deans of Palmyra telephoned that his teacher music, a particularly good one, was 
to go away. We telephoned a lady in Potsdam of similar record, got answer back, telegraphed 
him, and she was engaged. These are only specimens of the work of the month, but the curious 
part of it is that it was all done without rising from our office chair. Telegraph SPIRITS 
and telephone have made agency work almost seem to command.. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


THE 





onic fame as a member of the Cadet theatri- 
cals; Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, ina stirring | 
dramatic playlet, “The Yellow Dragon,” | 
which is to be staged with special scenery and 
effects; Mme. Adelaide Herrmann, and com- 
pany, introducing new and original illusions; 
Ten Brookes and Lambert, in a musical 
comedy specialty; Herr Troba, a juggler of 
marvelous skill and strength; Ernest Hogan, 


the most noted of all the “real 997 


coon 
singers Adelina Roattino, 
known in Boston, and Clara Stevens,a grace- 


ful international dancer, and Rice and Pre- 


vost, the greatest acrobatic comedy team at 
present appearing in vaudeville. The usual 
complete change of motion pictures will be 
made 

5 2 —_ 


Teacher—“Johnnie, name a bird 
that is now extinct.” 

Johnnie—“Our canary The al 
xtineted him.” 


<a — 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” | 


has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teethi with perfect success. It 


rs 


soothes the child, softens the gums, | 
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allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the howels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 


part of the world. Be sure to ask for | 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


—— —— 4 —_— — 
THE REAL CAUSE. 


“Papa, what makes a man give 
ring to a woman when they are en- 
gaged?” 

“The woman.” 


—— -@— 


Detroit, Chicago and the West 
are most speedily and comfortably 
reached by the fast trains of the 
Michigan Central, “The Niagara 
Falls Route.” Ten-days’ stop-over 
without extra charge is permitted at 
Niagara Falls on all through tickets. 
All day trains stop at Falls View, 
affording a grand view of the Great 
Cataract. For illustrated folder 
write to W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
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TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


p< ’ ) introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN -::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


signet Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRatT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


| ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 











1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


‘Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


| Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


| H E BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal Scheol va- 


cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


| offer be:ter opportu- 
THE SOUTH AND WEST itsctss, Spire 
| teachers than any 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
| before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 














New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
| Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,5334 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bidg. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 





| 


SCHEPMCLHOID Fe tam ste me ¥, \youn eae ee 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | soHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 

| experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 

|W e are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 


Rat service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
agent, Buffalo, N. Y. stamp for circulars. E 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





THE BREWER TEAGHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK: 

















STORIES OF THE STATES 








THE MAKING OF THE 
EMPIRE STATE - 


JACQUES W. 


$ .65 


By REDWAY 

This little volume will be found fascinating 
reading, full of picturesque and characteristi 
incidents which played a part in the develop 
ment and growth of the State. By wise selec- 
tion, much information on history, geography, 
commerce and educational progress is given. 








MAKERS OF VIRGINIA 
HISTORY 


By d. A. &., 


$ .65 


CHANDLER 


The biographical plan is especially suited to 
the history of a state, and Virginia offers a long 
list of distinguished names, as well known to 
national as local fame. Asa history, the vol- 
ume will be found most teachable; as a sup- 
plementary reader, most delightful. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 














JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


New York City 
over $250 000 a 


JUST COMPLETED 


| ELECTRIC CLOCKS, TELEPHONES AND AUTO- 


MATIC LIGHTING DEVICES IN EVERY ROOM 
Completely Remodeled, Redecorated and Refurnished throughout. 
One minute to Elevated and Subway Stations. 


Take nearest car at any Railroad or Steamboat Terminal, they all 
pass or transfer to the Empire. 


Within easy walking distance of all Theatres and Department Stores. 


Restaurant noted for Excellent Cooking, Efticient Service and 
Moderate Charges. 

Rooms (with use of bath) $1.50 per day up. 

: ‘private “ _ 

Suites = 3.50 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 








‘‘ ADOLESCENCE ”’ 


s EY see 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


D* G. STANLEY HALL’S Adolescence: Its 
Psychology may be obtained in connection 

with Tuk ELEMENARY ScHooL TEACHER at a 
very material saving of money. Both the book and 
the periodical are so well known that no extended 
description of either is necessary. Dr. Hall’s two 
volumes should be in the hands of everyone interested 
in the education of young people; THE ELEMENTARY 


Scuoot TEACHER is also devoted to education and 
occupies a prominent position in its class. You 
should own the book and subscribe to the journal—or 


get your library to take up this offer. 


What you get What it costs 


Hall's Adolescence . $7.50 A Cash Remittance of $1.00 
Express charges (about .50 with an agreement to for 
The Elementary School ward $1.00 per month 
Teacher for 2 yrs. 3.00 during the next seven 
—_-- months. 
Total $11.00 A Cash Remittance of $7.75 


NOTE —If you already are a subscriber to The Elementary 
School Teacher your subscription will be extended for two years 
Should you prefer, you may substitute The School Review for The 
Elementary Schoo! Teacher. 





THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 











| Geometric Problems 


A Text-book for Constructive Drawing 


All teachers who are 


bliged to prepare students 
for Regents’ Examinations should have them sup- 
plied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and pat- 
called New 


Drawing with fifteen pages of detinitions. 


terns for in whe Regents’ Course in 


Price per copy ° -30 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


\ new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual 
use, containing beautiful illustrations in Color and 
in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One 
to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for 


each week of school, 


Manual per copy : ° ° 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 








113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK | 








A Contrast 


JUKES-EDWARDS By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill that ever passed any State Legislature 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


The book, as Representative 
an act to 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon St., Boston 














